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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jeweliczy, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings. Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 

HE BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS are 

the best medium for the sale of fine stamps. 
Realisations at H. R. Harmer’s weekly stamp 
sales are consistently the highest in philatelic 
auctioneering. Valuations for insurance, probate 
and sale are accepted by all authoritl23. Fees 
are remitted in full if sale instructions are given 
within twelve months of Appraisal. Let H. R. 
Harmer sell your collection. Prospective Vendors 
cannot do better than place their interests in 
H. R. Harmer’s hands. Full details of facilities, 
commission terms and insurance arrangements 
are given in the Annual Resume of Prices realise? 
Price 6d., post free—H. R. HARMER, The World’s 
Leading Stamp Auctioneer (established over 
50 years), 39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Tel.: MAYfair 0218; Cables: ‘‘Phistamsel, Lon- 
don’’); in association with H. R. HARMER, Inc., 
32-34, East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (Cables: 
**Harmersale, New York’’) 

PERSONAL 

NCESTORS TRACED, descent and kinship 

proved.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, F.S.G., 48, 
Beecroft Road, S.E.4. 

ENTLEWOMANwould like Unfurnished Rooms 

in country house; four rooms, bathroom; real 
country, Norfolk—Suffolk. References exchang- 
ed.—Box 482. 

FFICER’S Wife, living alone in country (two 

hours London, not isolated), would like to 
meet gentlewoman, prepared to share home or as 
ompanion. Interests: music, books, garden, 
interview by arrangement.—Please write Box 373. 

RIGINAL Speeches for all occasions. Public 
speaking privately taught.—’Phone: Abbey 

KIRKHAM HAMILTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LWAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 

COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Balham 1600. 
ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. Private 

owners wishing to dispose of above are invited 
to write particulars to WILFRED GOSLING. 
F.V.I. (Member of the British Antique Dealers 
Association), The Spinning Wheel, Farnham 6342, 
Surrey, who is prepared to call by appointment 
and offer the highest price possible for genuine 
pieces. 








3605. 





BAGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59k New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
EACH HUTS, size 6 ft. x 6 ft. x 7 ft. front x 
6 ft. back. Sectional construction. Made 
pre-war, never used. Painted white on outside, 
varnished inside. Complete with locker and 
folding table, and double glass-panelled doors in 
the front. Excellent construction Limited 
number available £45 each.—D. MCMASTER 
AND CO., Mount Bures Works, Bures, near 
Colchester, Essex. Tel.: Bures 351-2. 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS BAND, from Grosvenor 
House, and B.B.C. Broadcasts, who played for 
the Huntsmen’s and other Hunt Balls, open for 
Hunt Balls and private functions.—35, Oxford 
Gardens, Denham. Phone: Den. 2748. 
BLOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 
old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gns. each. ‘*Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collars and cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: Dept. 9B, RESARTUS, LTD., 1839, 
Queensway, London, W.2 
LEANALL” SERVICE. Country mansions 
and de-requisitioned premises cleaned 
throughout and prepared for occupation. Carpets 
and upholstered furniture cleaned without re- 
moval by shampoo process. Furniture polished. 
Parquet flooring re-surfaced. Painted walls and 
woodwork washed. London or _ provinces.— 
HOUSEHOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
CoO., LTD., 32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews North, 
S.W.1. Sloane 1050. 
ORSETS. Send your Corsets to us. Our 
experts will repair any make. Estimate of 
cost given and the Corsets returned to you in a 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all woodborers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the country are BENTLEY & CoO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1 (REG. 1396). 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99 
Mount Street, W.1. Grosvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly 
executed. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





R. MAC’S SPECIAL FLOUR is still available 
as usual, but while bread rationing lasts, we 
are sorry to have to ask you for three B.U.s per 
lb., i.e. thirty-six for a 12-lb. bag. The price 
remains the same, 5/6 including postage and full 
baking instructions.—Write, DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
Co., Kendal, Westmorland. 
OOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE AND 
MARSHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 32, Wig- 
more Street, London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 
120 years’ reputation for craftsmanship. 


OUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. A 

large number of pens for sale, 23/6, packing 
and registration 1/-. All guaranteed.—F. W. 
CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, London, 
W.C.1. 

URNITURE RESTORATIONS. Craftsmen in 

restorations, upholstering, polishing, cabinet 
making. De-requisitioned hotels and private 
estates contracted for.—GEO. A. BELCHIER, 
furniture sales and repairs, Berkeley Vale, Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall. Phone: Falmouth 735. 

URS. 


Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
‘ANDBAGS, relinings, broken frames, clasps, 
etc., repaired by experts. Post or call.— 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 57, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. 
ODHPURS (two pairs), tweed Riding Jacket 
from Rowes, for sale. Fit child 8-10. Also two 
Evening Frocks, one pink, silver brocade, one 
black, green lace. Wanted, Riding Jacket for 
child aged twelve.—BATTISCOMBE, The College, 
Durham. 
INIATURES.—Treasured Memories, 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 78a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
O PARASITE can live on a dog dusted with the 
new improved Pulvex containing D.D.T. One 
sprinkling kills lice and fleas; cause of over 80 per 
cent. of tapeworms in dogs. Dust with Pulvex 
one? a week. From Chemists and Dog Shops, 
1/-, 1/6, 26. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. Insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
ACEFORM tells you how they all ran. List 
closed until further notice.—BLENHEIM 
HOUSE, 39-43, Battersea High Street, London, 
S.W.11. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespec.ive height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Mchr.), LTD., 
Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
LTD., can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London area and the Home 
Counties; c. collect anywhere in London area, 
return in fortnight. Postal inquiries to CARPET 
DEPT., 24, Craven Street, Strand, W.C.2, or 
‘phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture and Silver in good condition. 
—Oxford Street, W.1. 


WANTED 


COUNTRY FUR COAT (ocelot, baby seal, 

skunk, etc.) and Man’s Country Overcoat, 
both excellent condition and medium sized.— 
GRISEWOOD, Liphook. 

LLEN or other similar Motor Scythe, good 

working order. State age and price.—SECRE- 
TARY, Purley Downs Golf Club, 106, Purley 
Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 

OOKS. High prices paid for books in good 

condition. Modern bindings only. Half 
price paid for vooks published 1940 onwards, 
others according to condition.—Write or call, 
THE LIBRARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 51, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 

O YOU WISH TO DISPOSE OF YOUR 

LIBRARY? Immediate cash given for 
libraries of old or new books, in large or small 
quantities. Please send details to HARRY 
FOSTER-SMITH, 5, Hillcrest Road, London, W.5 
ECCLES President or Jubilee Dragonfly or 

similar Caravan required urgently. Will pay 
high price.—MISS MARSHALL, 489, Aylestone 
Road, Leicester. Phone 32342. 

LASS PAPERWEIGHTS required by private 

collector. Only those with coral-like, multi- 
coloured design, flowers, snakes, butterflies, 
fruit or vegetables acceptable. No views wanted. 
No green glass. Cash by return if suitable other- 
wise registered postage paid both ways. Pack 
carefully and post weights to GEORGE BURN- 
SIDE, Brook House Park Lane, London, W.1. 

LD and Modern Oil Paintings purchased. 

Please state artist, size, price required, etc. 
—Box 480. 

ORCELAIN. Figures or groups (mint con- 

dition only) wanted by collector, also Nant- 
garw and Swansea plates.—Full particulars and 
price to ADVERTISER, ‘‘The Glen,”’ 48, Parc 
Wern Road, Sketty, Swansea. 











GARDENING 

PEND ONE COUPON and save your best foot- 

wear from mud and wet. Boots, shoes, Wel- 
lingtons with Beechwood soles, irons or rubbers 
added. Felt lined, warm and durable even on 
concrete. Stamped addressed envelope brings 
particulars.—L. TWEENWAY, LTD., Horley, 
Surrey. 


ei COUNTRY _LIFE ws ’ COPIES 
For Sale eae eS 
YOUNTRY LIFE.”’ Post current issues weekly, 
Also from Jan., 1946. Excelient condition.— 
joo to Box 481. 
OUNTRY LIFE,” 44 copies, March, 1945, to 
May, 1946; excellent condition.—Offers to 
LLOYD, 11, Windsor Avenue, Anlaby, E. Yorks, 





LDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, an Eliza- 
bethan Country House in 10 acres of detight- 
ful grounds, within easy reach of Harrogate, 
York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton, Miniature 
Golf, Fishing, etc. Good food and well-stocked 
bar, 25/- day.—Write, THE SECRETARY, Ald- 


Ss. 
ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 
Adjoining Ascot Heath and Racecourse. 
Perfect golfing centre, four excellent courses 
near; all modern amenities. 
Only 25 miles from London. Telephone: Ascot 
678.—L. ELLIS ADCOCK, Resident Director. 
\LARGES ST., 15, W.1, close to RITZ, Picca- 
dilly. Ideal for shopping, theatres and 
restaurants. ‘‘Nicest place of its kind in Town to 
stay in for any period.’’—-MR. HENRY. Gro. 2393-4. 
ASTBOURNE.—THE CAVENDISH, occupying 
the finest position on the Front, has re-opened 
in time for the Summer Season. Luxurious 
private suites or comfortable bedrooms. Excep- 
tional service. Excellent cuisine. Music and 
dancing.—Terms on application to PHILIP 
CHURCHMAN, Manager. Telephone: Eastbourne 
2740. 


XMOOR.—DUNKERY BEACON HOTEL. Woot- 

ton Courtenay, nr. Minehead. Riding stables, 
hunting and fishing. Comfortable beds and hot 
and cold in all bedrooms. Four miles from the 
sea. Fully licensed. 


LFRACOMBE.—RUNNACLEAVE HOTEL. The 
Premier Hotel. 150 bedrooms. Palm, Tudor 
and Cocktail’ Lounges. Dancing nightly in 
Golden Ballroom. Lift all floors. Licensed. 
Vacancies September onwards. Tel. 581. 
.ACHRIE HOTEL, 4 miles from Port Ellen, 
Isle of Islay, has been acquired by Machrie 
Hotels, Ltd., and is under entirely new manage- 
ment. 

The eighteen-hole golf course, considered one of 
the finest natural courses in the kingdom, which 
adjoins the hotel, is the property of the company. 

The hotel is situated near the golf course and 
a 7-mile stretch of sand beach. Trout fishing 
available. Fully licensed. 

The new management has ensured first-class 
cuisine and service. Cars meet boats and planes 
by arrangement. The hotel will remain open 
during the winter which is mild. Now booking 
for September and October onwards. 

Apply: Major ALLAN CAMERON, M.C., Resi- 
dent Director, Machrie Hotel, Port Ellen, Isle of 
Islay. Phone: Port Ellen 10. 


TRETE RALEGH HOTEL, 
NEAR EXETER. 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL IN 
extensive grounds, situated between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coast line of Devon. The Hotel has every modern 
comfort; fresh vegetables and fruit from the 
gardens and own poultry. T.T. milk. The hotel 
also offers restful, warm and comfortable accom- 
modation for the winter. 
Telephone: Whimple 322. 

USSEX. BEECH HILL HOTEL, Rvshlake 

Green. Famous for its cuisine, service, 
glorious position and gardens. Hard court, swim- 
ming pool. Terms 7 gns. No extras. Telephone: 
Rushlake Green 312. 


HE LINKS HOUSE HOTEL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Small high-class Hot2] of distinction. Best 
position on front. Golf, tennis, riding. From 26 - 
day. Bexhill 2012. 
HE guest house hotel that is different! Situ- 
ated in the most delightful part of Gloucester- 
shire, the ELMS GUEST HOUSE, Beeches Green, 
Stroud, is something to remember—fine cuisine, 
well-appointed and distinctively redecorated 
rooms. Near excellent facilities for swimming, 
golf and tennis. Apply, Resident Proprietress, 
Bus service to Cheltenham Spa. 
HE MOTORING AGE is returning again 
Remember the historic 
SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX 
Old world, new fashioned, good food, choice wines. 
Tel.: Midhurst 10. 
HE WARREN GUEST HOUSE, 
BOROUGH, SUSSEX. Gracious country 
house 15 acres grounds. Tennis, riding, golf, 
modern comfort. 7 gns. to 9 gns. inclusive. 
Vacancies. Telephone: Crowborough 345. 
ORQUAY. STRATHMORE HOTEL. First- 
class throughout. On the level facing south, 
with splendid views over Torbay. Four lounges, 
recreation room. Lift all floors. Exceptional 
cuisine. Own farm produce. Good service. 
Vacancies from mid-September. Tel.: 2085 and 
3869. 
ARDREW HOUSE HOTEL, Gilsland, Carlisle, 
2'. miles trout fishing in River Irthing. 
Rough shooting. Good cuisine, every comfort. 
Garage. Still booking Whitsun and summer. 
Phone: Gilsland 215. 
ELSH COAST. Few guests received at. 
Country House in estate of 200 acres. Moun- 
taineering, salmon anu trout fishing, shooting, 
riding, golf, and all pleasures of a seaside holiday. 
—PANTEIDAL HALL, Aberdovey. Merioneth. 


RESTAURANTS 
ERMITAGE RESTAURANT, 20, Dover Street, 
W.1. Reg. 5176. Lunch, dinner, supper, 5/-. 
Service charge 6d. French and Russian cuisine. 
Speciality: Afternoon teas. Fully licensed. 
Hermitage Buttery for lunches, snacks, teas and 
light dinners before the theatre. 
ANSDOWNE, Lansdowne Row. W.1. May. 1657. 
(E. Minoli, Manager), Lunc: , dinner, dancing. 
BEN EDWARDS AND HIS MUSIC. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


UTLER required for manor house a few miles 
from London. Furnished flat available if wife 
can join butler husband as cook.—Box 476. 
ARM SECRETARY wanted, male or female. 
Must be competent bookkeeper and able to 
type. Shorthand desirable but not essential. 
Interested in dairy cattle and horses. Cottage 
with all modern conveniences available or could 
livein. Good salary, permanent position. Situate 
Leicestershire.—Apply, Box 471. 


CROW- 








SITUATIONS WANTED _ 
C0K- -HOUSEKEEPER requires Pos 
preferred; must have cottage o “3 
excellent references; present employe: 
estate.—Box 475, 


DPDEMOBBED ARMY OFFICER (29 
learn farming. Prepared to work 
for instruction.—Box 472. 
X-FIRST-CLASS WARRANT OF! Cc 
cently demobbed, married, desi: 
as Bailiff.—Write: JONES, 14, The Gr< 
End, Finchley, N.3. 
LAY. capable and kind, seeks post 
also alone, in need of loyal useful C; 
—Box 473. 
AN (41), long experience West E: 
Agents of repute, seeks open-air 
congenial occupation. Preferably Dey 
wall, South Coast. Buy partnership or 
—C., 3, Capel Terrace, Southend. 


R. A.F. Squadron Leader now on dem 
* seeks situation of responsible cha 
country estate or large farm. Entire] 
country life. Reliable, completely tru 
and excellent references.—Box 474, 
ELL-EDUCATED Englishman, 50, 
position as Butler/Chauffeur, coun 
Quite willing to assist generally.—Box 4 
OUNG demobilised couple, army 
university graduate, and his wife, 
a junior commander in the A.T.S., both 
energetic, seek interesting work on ; 
Box 477. 
OUNG married man, ex-Army, we 
mended, life experience estate 
management, requires post Manager or 
on Estate to facilitate final exams. Use 
acreage mixed farming, attested herd 
administration. Congenial post well : 
loyal service; any opening welcomed. 
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LIVESTOCK 

TRAINED Alsatian Dog is second 
personal police protection. Th« 

crime wave may affect you. A limite 
of bookings can now be accepted for t: 

Advice and particulars, CHARLES 
Hever, Edenbridge, Kent. Tel.: Croydor 
OR SALE, seven-year-old Irish Pony, 
Good manners and comfortable ride 
well. Quiet in traffic. Boy owner at b 


school and needs old pony requiring les 
Price £60 or exchange.—MRS. TUGED 


Weft House, Widdington, Newport. 
JRISH CATTLE to order, direct fron 
Lands.—Write 


only 
pre: 
num™ 
nin 
RU 
443 
hal 
Juy 
rd 
we 
\ DH 


1 Es 


for current prices to R. 


BROWNE & CO., Cattle Exporters, Galway. 


UTSTANDING black Labrador 


whelped June 19. Parents registered. 


pion pedigrees. Banchory strain. Gun-t 


SIMPSON, Hurst Farm. Milland, Liphook, 


Pupp ‘ 
Cha 
tine 
Ham 


TANDARD and miniature Poodles for sq 


almost every colour, 2 to 4 mont! 
Apply: THE HON. MRS. IONIDES, Vuk 
nels, Uckfield, Sussex. Tel.: Buxted 205. 


is ol 


an KW 


“EST HIGHLAND PEDIGREE DOG, agi 
months. House trained. Nearest offer 


—MISS HEILBRON, Redhurst, Sunrids: 
Bromley, Kent. 


Aven 





: FOR SALE | 
A LOVELY Silver Fox Cape, 2 skin 
length, £30; and Silver Fox Fur, 
perfect, by FURRIER JOYCE, Berkeley 
—GRISEWOOD, Liphook. | 
‘A LAN MCFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, 


Ss, , Wa 


Lond 


have a few dozen pairs of strong Brown G 


Waterproof Ankle Boots in stock, ver 
for military purposes or outdoor regui! 
“& NTIQUE Bow-fronted Sheraton Dre 
Mirror. Original oval Vauxhall + 
drawers, boxwood edged. From late } 
Lincolnshire collection. £17.—STANDA 
Close, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
POLLO. A very fine marble Statu 
about 7 ft. 6 in. high, standing o1 
4 ft. high. Has been in the hall of a cc 
siou for at least 120 years. Suitable f 
hall or park. Can be delivered and 
desired. Best offer accepted.—BLACK 
SON (CALNE), LTD., Calne, Wilts. 
LACK BROADTAIL LAMB COAT 
times, S.W., £20. Brown Fox Ca) 
Western musquash Jigger Coat, W., 
condition; appro.—Box 434. 
ARAVANS, 2 for sale, 3 berths. O: 
other equal to new; both suital 
medium sized car; £525 and £450 re 
(No dealers.)—SPARKES, ‘*Timbers,”’ 
Rustington, Sussex. Phone 466. 
ARAVAN, 25 ft., four-wheel (pneu! 
kitchen, 3 berth, coal range, calor 
Excellent condition—DUDGEON, ¢ 
Worcs. 
HINESE MING DISH, Cloisonne, 
embroidered Silk Panels with mot! 
frames.—Box 461. 
GET'S brown herringbone tweed bei 
length 50 inches. Double-breasted 
over 15 gns. Can be seen London by ap} 
—Box 433 
} M.V. Autochange Radiogram, 5 \ 
* handsome walnut case, £95 or : 
Also 120 Base Piano Accordion, £50; si 
Tea Set, 4 pieces; several Chinese a! 
Rugs; other items; all must be d 
(London).—Write Box 458. 
OUSE OR FARM LIGHTING PLAN 
of lighting over 100 bulbs, 220 v 
5, 6 amps., 50 cycle, 1 phase, 1,500 r.p 
Petter petrol engine. Built-in switch 
45-volt excitation generator, 5 ft. long 
wide, 3 ft. 4': in. high. Weight app 
3'2 cwt. In perfect condition. Price £20 
Anchor Cottage, Shepperton, Middx. 
O COUPONS. Black Summer Coat 
bust 34 in. Brown Calf Handbag 
Model Hats (Adele).—Box 479. 
TARPAULINS, new super quality G 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/6/-; 15. 
£5/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £6/12/-. Brass eye! 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose W 
ing.—Dept. 3, HYCOVERS LTD., 14, 
Road, N.7. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCT!i 
ADVERTISING PAGE 290. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





Including 
The attractive Country 
Residence 
‘HAILEYWOOD ”’ 
with HOME FARM 
cottages and 69 Acres 
About 90 ACRES 
OF WOODLAND 
ntaining valuable timber. 
Boat house. 


illsmead Ait and The 


Warren, all with 


< 


acant Possession on 
Completion. 






VIEW OF RIVER FROM BOATHOUSE 


y direction of the Executors of the late R. H. Mardon, Esq., J.P., and J. E. Mardon, Esq. 


OXFORDSHIRE, IN THE THAMES VALLEY 


2 miles from Henley, 5 miles from Reading and 35 miles from London. 


THE IMPORTANT, FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND WOODLAND 


HAILEYWOOD ESTATE 





7 


VIEW TO SOUTH-EAST 





IN ALL 461 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots at the Town Hall, Henley, on September 12 at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors : Messrs. Stanley Attenborough & Co., 30, Clarges Street, W.1. 


Auctioneers : Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


Particulars and plan in course of preparation price 1/- per copy. 





SHIPLAKE RISE 
FARM 


95 Acres, and 


KILN FARM 


101 Acres. 


BUILDING LAND 


of 55 Acres, with good 


road frontages. 
Ten Cottages. 
Two Bungalows. 


and 15 Acres 


of Accommodation Land 





MODERATE SIZED 
COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


containing entrance hall, 
4 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, com- 
pact offices, staff quarters 
with 3 bedrooms and a 





bathroom. 
Main water and electri- 
city. Central heating. 
lelephone. Septic tank 
drainage. 
VACANT 
POSSESSION 


By direction of Dr. H. R. Ricardo. 


SUSSEX. AT THE FOOT OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 


5 miles from Shoreham-by-Sea. 8 miles from Brighton. Extensive views of the Chanctonbury Hills and the Sussex Weald. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
TOTTINGTON MANOR ESTATE—ABOUT 217 ACRES 





Solicitors : Messrs. Flowers & Cullen, Western Road, Shoreham-by-Sea. 


‘asa whole in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Friday, September 20, at 2.30 p.m. 


A DAIRY FARM 


with a convenient FARM 
HOUSE containing 2 re- 
ception rooms, 3 bedrooms 
and _ bathroom. Main 
water and electricity. 


A Cottage and ample 
Farm Buildings includ- 
ing a Cowshed to tie 40. 


98 Acres mostly pasture. 

Let on annual Michaelmas 

tenancy at £140 per 
annum. 


Woods and Downland. 





Auctioneers: Messrs. J. ELLMAN BROWN, 10, High Street, Shoreham-by-Sea, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY. 
Particulars and plan, in course of preparation, price 2/6 each. 
M Telegrams: 
aytalr 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 cater gta: aon.” 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, Mavrate 3316/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. : 334) AND aT ane Tha LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 








By direction of Commander D. S. Marshall, D.S.C. H 
Between Bourton-on-the-Water and Cheltenham. 


IN THE BEST PART OF THE COTSWOLD HILLS 


Notgrove Station 4 mile, Bourton-on-the-Water 5 miles, Stow-on-the-Wold 6 miles, Cheltenham 
10 miles. 
WESTFIELD HOUSE AND FARM, NOTGROVE 


Delightful old Cotswold Stone Residence (well modernised), with 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, electricity, central heating, excellent water supply, garage, servants’ flat 
with bathroom, outbuildings, paddocks. Westfield Farm (let at £320 p.a.). A first-class Mixed 
Farm. Modern Cotswold Farmhouse. Two cottages. Two sets of excellent buildings. 


ABOUT 330 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction by Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester) and BUCKELL AND 

BALLARD (Oxford). Auctioneers Offices: JACKSON-STOPS, Old Council Cham- 

bers, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); BUCKELL & BALLARD, 16, Corn 

Market St., Oxford (Tel. 4151). Solicitors: SEWELL RAWLINS & PERKINS, 
7, Dollar Street, Cirencester (Tel. 500). 





ELIZABETHAN WILTSHIRE MANOR 


Adjoining the Downs. 





Stone built, 
massive beams. 
rooms. 
Stabling for 7. 

ys ACRES 
Apply Sole Agents: 

Old coeaet Chambers, 
Tel. 


linen fold and oak panelling, leaded lights, 
8 bedrooms, 2 
Main electric light and water. Gas. 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POSITION 
SNOWDONIA 


Freehold Residential and 
known as 


BRYN GWYNANT NANT GWYNANT, 
CAERNARVONSHIRE 


Portmadoe 12 miles, Bettwyscoed 12% miles. 


Occupying a REALLY MAGNIFICENT POSITION OVERLOOK- 
ING LAKE AND WITH VIEWS OF SNOWDON. Containing 
lounge hall, dining room, drawing room, library, gun room, cloak- 
room, 7 bedrooms (on one floor), bathroom and usual offices. Garage 
for 3 cars. Stabling for 5. Lovely garden. Lodge and 4 cottages. 
A part of Lake Gwynant together with FISHING RIGHTS and 
DOUBLE BOATHOUSE, VALUABLE WOODLANDS and 
GRAZING FIELDS. 


58 ACRES PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, 
Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7). 


IN 





Main line station 2 miles. 






The delightful small 





Sporting Property 




















bathrooms, 3/4 reception 
Central heating. 
Cottage. 








Garages. 








JACKSON STOPS, 
= Street, Cirencester 























Lounge hall, dining room, 


SUPERBLY APPO 










Co.’s electric light, 
Two cottages each with bat 


gas and 


Additional! 


JACKSON-STOPS 


NEAR SEVENOAKS, KENT 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 


Occupying a magnificent position on high ground facing south and approached by long drive. 











MODERN RESIDENCE 








drawing room, studio, study, 7 principal bedrooms, 3 servants’ 











bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 








INTED THROUGHOUT AND IN PERFECT ORDER 





water. Modern drainage. Central heating. Garages for 4 cars. 


hroom. Really beautiful gardens and grounds with tennis court. 
Pastureland, in all 15 ACRES. 


PRICE £17,500 FREEHOLD 
Possession by arrangement. 





and woodland, in all 42 acres, available. 





cottage 


& STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). 























Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 





WINKWORTH & CO. 


48. CURZON STREET MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 








25 


Station 2 miles with fi 


Owner's Agents : 


A CHARMING XVth CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


with every up-to-date conve nience and in first-class order throughout. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 2I 


WINKWORTH & CO., 









MILES SOUTH 


requent fast trains to London in less than 45 minutes. 


BERKSHIRE 


Close to Windsor Great Park and several golf courses. 











A WELL EQUIPPED MODERN RESIDENCE 





Eight bedrooms, containing 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


: All main services, central 
heating. Stabling, garage. 


Two cottages, 





3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 











ACRES 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 


WINKWORTH & Co., 


1, ACRES 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 











Owner's Agents: 
































—_ 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








By direction of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. 


| IN THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


8 miles from Banbury on the road to Stratford-on- Avon. 


SUN RISING HOUSE, EDGE HILL, 142 ACRES 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND 
HUNTING PROPERTY AND 
HOME FARM 


AMPLE HUNTER STABLING 
with groom’s quarters 


TWO MODERN COTTAGES 


Range of farm buildings and emer: 
tive farm lands lying in a ring fence 


700 FEET UP 


»mmanding a magnificent view. VACANT POSSESSION 


one-built house of character—fully OF THE WHOLE. 


ndernised. 4 reception, 18 bed and 
essing rooms, 6 bathrooms. Electric 
rht. Central heating. Moderate sized 
yunds with well-kept kitchen garden. 
inge of glass, squash racquets court. 


For Sale by Auction in the Hanover 
Square Estate Room 
on Thursday, September 5 
at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold) 


Solicitors: Messrs. WALTONS & CO., 101, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 


BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 15 MILES FROM LONDON 


1% miles River Test. 11, miles from Romsey. 10 from Winchester. ‘ 3 miles from Orpington. *, mile station (electric service). Close to bus service. 
HALTERWORTH LODGE, NEAR ROMSEY SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


A most attractive 



































Country Residence. GEORGIAN MANSION 
Exceptionally well-built a 
and in perfect order for sale with 
throughout. about 11'. acres, 
3-4 reception, 5 principal or more by arrangement. 
one a. staff ae 3 
bathrooms, excellent F 5 re , s 
kitchen (Aga and Beeston). hilinrds ey et ed 
Companies’ electricity and dressing rooms, 7 bath- 
water. Splendid cottage, rooms. 
garage and stabling. 
9 ACRES Companies’ water and gas. 
Electric light. 
VACANT POSSESSION , 
Stabling and garage accom- 
For Sale by Auction on modation. 
September 5. 
licitors: Messrs. SHENTON, PAIN & BROWN, Westgate Chambers, Winchester. Well timbered grounds with walled Kitchen Garden and Swimming Pool. 
uctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester, Sole Agents: Messrs. WILLIAM HODSOLL, Farningham, Kent, 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. © Particulars 6d. and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42378.) 
Mayfair 3771 Telegrams: 
(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 
Regent 0293/3377 N Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 ‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 
Established 1 : “Nicholas, Reading’’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W. r: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
ESSEX SOUTH DEVON COAST ON THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
Close to Golf . ; 
A CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN TO LET FURNISHED eee 


HOUSE from November for five or six months. An attractive small Property for Sale with immediate 
Very well-appointed House of 4 bedrooms, bathroom, possession. Three reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 


Ina fine position overlooking golf course and the Crouch. P ; Pag rege 
Sine 7 9 golf 2 reception rooms, gas cooker, Frigidaire, electric light. usual domestic offices, garage, main electricity. About 





FOR SALE ONE ACRE 
of attractive garden. ¥%, ACRE OF GARDEN 
Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, Company’s | Further particulars of Messrs. a AS, 4, Albany Court 
, Se . . Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 ' . 
= electric light and water. More land may possibly be acquired. 
PRETTY GARDEN WITH ORCHARD AND UNIQUE WEST INDIAN £6,000 
‘Ww , 
PADDOCK. FREEHOLD ISLAND 
In all about Upwards of 1,000 Acres with stone-built 17th-century Tenant’s fixtures and fittings and certain furniture can be 
House, fully furnished, in natural deer park. _ Pan- vurchased at valuation. 
3% ACRES American Service from American Army and Navy Base, SOE ah Se 


3 miles. Four servants’ cottages ; : : 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Description and Inventory, apply to Messrs. NICHOLAS, Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court 
Piccadilly, W.1. 4, Albany Ccurt Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


NORTON 


—— OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 

















HAMPSHIRE—SUSSEX BORDERS WARWICKSHIRE 





London 45 miles. Adjacent to the Oxon, Worcester and Glos borders. 26 miles from Oxford and 10 miles 
from Banbury. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE HEAVILY TIMBERED RESIDENTIAL AND A CHOICE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
SPORTING PROPERTY comprising 
; DESIRABLE LITTLE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
THE MILLAND HOUSE ESTATE, LIPHOOK typically square built of stone, standing in its own grounds and reached by a winding 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE drive. 

: , 7 The accommodation includes entrance hall, cloakroom (h. and c.), 2 reception rooms, 
containing, briefly, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, good domestic offices, 14 principal ample domestic offices. On first floor are 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, and servants’ accommodation. Electric light, ample water (h. and ¢e.), and 2 attics suitable for bedrooms above. 
supply, central heating; telephone. Stabling, garages and farm buildings. Beautiful MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 
old barn, suitable dancing. Squash racquets court. Guest cottage. 5 other cottages. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. TELEPHONE CONNECTED. 


Delightful pleasure grounds, enjoying views, kitchen gardens, orchard, woods and 


; esi ; Brick-built range of stabling affording 2 hunter boxes and 2 pony stalls. 2 garages. 
plantations (affording good shooting), arable and pasture land, in all about & & s pon) 8 garages 


Excellent modernised lodge with 3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), W.C., sitting 


414 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD room and kitchen. Pretty garden and grounds and pastureland 
| ’ In all about 8 ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION. F ene > ‘ a € 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 











Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piccy, London”’ 








By order of Public Trustee 


CARBERY LODGE, ASCOT 


Adjoining famous Racecourse, 


— 





Messrs. DAY, 


Solicitors ? 


and London Road, 


WHATLEY 


Sunningdale, or 
St, James's, S.W.1. 


& CO., 39, 


HAMPTON 


close to station, etc. 


Medium-size Country Resi- 


dence 
3 reception rooms, 


vestibule 
7 bed- 


with hall, 


rooms (4 fitted with wash 
basins), bathroom and usual 


offic 


outbuildings. 


es. Garage, stabling and 
All main ser- 


vices. Delightful gardens 
and grounds of about 
1 ACRE. 
The whole offered with 
vacant possession, 


For Sale by Auction at the 


London 


Auction Mart, 155, 


Queen Victoria Street, Lon- 


don, 


E.C.4, on Thursday, 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1946, 


High Street, 
Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. C H ANCELLORS & CO., High St., 
& SONS, LTD., 6, 
Regent 8222. 


at 2.30 p.m. 

Surrey. 
Ascot, 

Arlington St., 


Godalming, 





Liy direction of the Evecutors. 


THE GRANGE, THORPE 











Further particulars from the Joint Auctioneers : 
, Staines ¢ - ry 168) and at Egham (‘Phone ti fee HAMPTON & SONS, 
Li Arlington St., 


High St. 


DUDLEY 


St. James's, S.W.1. 


Between Eqham and Chertsey. 


Charming 
Freehold 





well-appointed 
Residence  con- 


taining 7 bed and dressing 


rooms, 3-4 
bathrooms, 


Two 


lodge. 


light 


heating. 


with 


reception, 2 
usual offices. 
flats and gardener’s 
Company's electric 
and water, central 
Wooded grounds 
5-acre paddock, in all 


OVER 11 ACRES. An 


additional 20 


acres is 
available. 


To be Sold by Auction at 

the Railway Hotel, Staines, 

on SEPTEMBER 12, un- 
less previously sold. 


He 


A{RRIS & CO., 136-140, 


Regent 222. 









SURREY 


Secluded position adjoining and overlooking a golf course, 2% miles Woking. 


Delightful Country  Resi- 
dence with rooms of fine 
proportions, facing due 
south. Panelled lounge hall, 
4 reception rooms, staff 
sitting room and = good 


offices, principal suite of 2 
bedrooms and bathroom, 
6 other principal bedrooms, 
2 baths, staff rooms (or flat) 
with bath. All main ser- 
vices, central heating. 
Garages and good out- 
buildings. Charming 
grounds with many fine 
trees and shrubs. 





21, ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £12,750 
Certain fitted carpets and.fittings can be purchased. 
Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington St., St. James’s, S.W.1. 


SUFFOLK 


In delightful well-wooded country, 5 miles Sarmundham Station. 
MODERN ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


Regent 8222. 









In a lovely setting and com- 


prising: Four reception 
rooms, 11 principal and 5 
secondary bed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Own 
electricity and water sup- 
plies. Central heating 
throughout. (Electric 
mains available.) Garages, 
stabling, chauffeur’s flat, 
lodge. Charming pleasure 
gardens and grounds, partly 
walled kitchen garden, park 
and woodlands ,in all 


351, ACRES 





PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


Illustrated peers ” applicationto HAMPTON & SONS, L at 6, Arlington Street, 
James's, S.W.1. Regent 8222. (Et 30,580 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(WIM. 0081) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 








THE ESTATE HOUSE 


MAIDENHEAD 


IMMEDIATELY ADJOINING OPEN COMMONS 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


Owner's 


Agent : CYRIL 





JONES, F.A.1., F.V.A., 


CYRIL 


F.A.L., 


Maidenhead 
2033/4 


JONES 


F.V.A. 





with 9 bedrooms, 


Double garage. 


as above. 


3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Swimming 


Delightful gardens of 144 ACRES with further 


2% acres available if required. 


Companies’ services and central heating. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 


es “© WHYTEGATES,’ éé > BOURNE END 
A WELL-BUILT RIVERSIDE HOUSE IN A LOVELY 
GARDEN RUNNING TO WATER’S EDGE 
Seven bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms and lounge hall. 
Garage. Companies’ services. 
For Sale Privately, or by Auction August 29 1946. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


pool. Auctioneer : CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., as above. 





* FERNYHALGH,”’ 
WHITE WALTHAM 
A_ SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE IN COUNTRY 
POSITION IN THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 
WITH SMALL COPSE 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
Central heating. Companies’ services. 
For Sale Privately, or by Auction August 29, 1946. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Illustrated particulars from : CyRiL JONEs, F.A.I., 
* as above. 


garage. 


F.V.A., 














HEWETT & LEE 


144, 


HIGH STREET, 


GUILDFORD 


Telephone : 
2811 





With Possession 


HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


Station with hourly 
Agricultural, 


2 miles Bentley 
tithe-free 


electric service 


to London. The 
Hop-growing and Residential Estate 


BURY COURT, BENTLEY 


comprising an attractive 


Country 


House of 3 reception, 


7 bedrooms, 


TENSIVE MODERN BUILDINGS 


with cowhouse for 96. 


14 cottages. 


including 170 ACRES 
hop quota of 4291, ewt. 


Messrs. HALL, PAIN 
Particulars (price 2 
Petersfield, 


on August 26, 
PAIN & 


1946. 
FOSTER, 


¢ overed-in cattle 
Ample hoppers’ barracks. 
4 


arable, 


yard, 
9 AC 
176 pasture, 
in conjunction with 


-) from the 
or Messrs. 


Company’s water. 
ES 


HEWETT 


First-class accommodation for stock. 
Electric light. 


35 woods and 28 hops with valuable 
To be sold by Auction (unless previously sold privately) by 
Messrs. HEWETT & LEE 


& FOSTER 
Auctioneers : 
& LEE, 


well-known 


bathroom, etc. 


In all about 


Messrs. HALL, 


Guildford. 





The exceptional Freehold Country Property 


WEST SURREY 


“THE GRANGE,’’ FRENSHAM 


having 4 reception, 
nuitbuildings. 


Modern drainage. 


ou september 9, 1946. 


12 bed 
Ample garage 


and dressing rooms, 
and stabling with flat over. 
with grounds and adjoining lands extending in all to about 26 ACRES. 
To be sold by Auction by 
Messrs. HEWETT & LEE 
Particulars (price 


Farnham and Alresford. 


1/-) from the 


3 bathrooms. 
4 good cottages, together 


Auctioneers, 


Excellent offices and 


Main services. 


at Guildford, 











A PROPERTY OF DISTINCTION AND CHARM 
NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


1% mile from Ferndown Golf Course. 


Gentleman’s Country Resi- 
dence, delightfully placed in 
its own attractively tim- 
bered grounds of nearly 
11 ACRES including lawns 
and partly walled kitchen 
garden with greenhouses. 
Five principal and 4 maids’ 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, 4 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, usual 
offices, GARDENER’S 
COTTAGE, — substantially 
built brick garage (for 2 
cars) and stabling, gas, 
water, electricity, telephone. 





Possession. 


EXCELLENT VALUE 


FREEHOLD £8,000. 


Full Particulars from GHRIMES & CHAMPION 
The Country Property Specialists, Ferndown (’Phone 33), Dorset, 
and at Ringwood, Burley and Highcliffe-on-Sea 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED 


SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ 





28b, ALBEMARLE sT. 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


INSTITUTES 





Near MAIDENHEAD 
In a secluded position close to a village green and with south 
aspect. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
completely remodelled and modernised at consider- 
able expense. 


Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 
Cottage, stabling, 2 garages. 


Well-disposed grounds including rose garden, orchard, 
kitchen garden, pasture, etc. 


The River Bourne runs through the grounds which 
extend to ABOUT 5% ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £10,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17,709) 





SURREY (under 25 miles from Town) 
jecupying a quiet position in the delightful Kingswood 
district within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electric light, gas and water. 
Large garden, but this has been ploughed up during the 
war and will have to be entirely remade. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750. 
POSSESSION NEXT DECEMBER. 
Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & M ERCER. 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 
The 


ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED BRICK BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


known as 
WIDBURY HILL, WARE 
containing 3 reception rooms, 10-11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
All Main Services. 
SUPERIOR ENTRANCE LODGE 


Stabling of 4 loose boxes, large 


billiards room over. 


garage with 


Well-timbered grounds with partly walled kitchen 
garden, vegetable garden, orchard, an area of market 


garden land, the whole extending to 
ABOUT 12 ACRES. 
To be Sold by Public Auction at a later date (unless 


previously disposed of by private treaty). 


Joint Agents : Messrs. W. H. LEE & CO., 21, High Street, 
Ware, and Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 288, Albemarle 





Street. Piccadilly, W.1. 





HERTS, NEAR BOXMOOR 
Occupying a fine situation some 500 ft. above sea level and 
commanding magnificent views over beautifully wooded 
country. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
in excellent order and approached by a carriage drive- 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, studio or playroom, 6 bed. 
rooms, 3 bathrooms 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Central Heatin: | 
Garage for 3 cars. Useful outbuildings. 
Delightful well-timbered grounds with lawns, herbace 
borders, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock, ete., in all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
The owner would be willing to consider selling the house 
complete uith furniture and all fittings. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,72) 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
In the lovely Totland Bay district occupying a magnificent 
position with uninterrupted sea views from practically every 
room. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
brick built and in splendid order throughout. 





Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
All Main Services. Central Heating thro ughcut 
Two garages and usual outbuildings. 
The gardens have been beautifully kept, and there are 
tennis and croquet lawns, herbaceous borders, fine kitchen 
garden, ete., in all ABOUT 11. ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 
Inspected and strongly recommended by Messrs. OSBORN 











(17,710) AND MERCER, as above. (17,677) 
LONDON, W.1" RALPH PAY & TAYLOR Rd 
1032-33 


LONDON, W.1 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Main G.W.R, 2 miles. 


London under 20 miles. 


IMMEDIATELY ADJOINING HUNDREDS OF ACRES OF PARKLAND 


Enjoying complete seclusion, 


sheltered by belts of timber. 


COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM AND DISTINCTION 


upon which thousands of pounds were expended just prior to the War. 
“dl. 


decorated in impeccable taste. Well maintaine 


Every detail of modern comfort. 
Ready to occupy without further outlay. 


Attractively 


FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, LOUNGE HALL, 12 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, PERFECT CENTRAL HEATING 


THROUGHOUT. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 


AND WATER. 


Garage, stabling and useful outbuildings. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS A SPECIAL FEATURE 


Lawns, hard court, formal gardens and water. Walled kitchen garden in prolific fertile production 


with pasture land (let off). 


vegetables, fruit, ete. 


In all ABOUT 33 ACRES 


LEASE OF ABOUT NINE YEARS AT LOW RENTAL OF £200 P.A. 


Can be secured for £2,500, which represents only a fractional cost of the expenditure involved by the Lessee. 


Very highly recommended from personal knowledge by the Sole Agents : RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


BETWEEN OXTED & SEVENOAKS 


Station short distance. On high ground, fine southern views. 





DELIGHTFUL XVITH-CENTURY HOUSE 
Restored by famous architects. Lounge hall and minstre] 
gallery. 3 reception. Fascinating period interior. 9 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. 
QUAINT OASTHOUSE with living accommodation for 
staff. Stabling. Garage. Badminton court. Swimming pool. 
Gardens a feature. In all 3', ACRES. PRICE LATELY 

REDUCED TO £9,500. Possession on completion. 











Owner’s London Agents, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 


Regent 2481 





A. SHOWPLACE IN MINIATURE 


Lovely part of Kent, between Tunbridge Wells and the South Coast. 





CHARMING HALF-TIMBERED TUDOR 
RESIDENCE 


Restored and modernised with complete disregard to cost. 
3 fine reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing or single 
bedroom, 4 bathrooms, maid’s  sitting-room. Model 
kitchen quarters with “Aga” cooker. Fitted basins in 
principal bedrooms. Central heating. Power plugs every- 
where. Main electric light and power. Garage for 3 cars. 


The gardens form a delightful setting, the ornamental 
goldfish and lily pond being a special feature. Fernden 
hard tennis court. Flower beds and herbaceous borders. 


Well-stocked vegetable garden and paddocks. 


16 ACRES FREEHOLD £15,000 




















Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance in Sackville Street). Tel. Regent 2481. 
ws arowrronroe. — BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY — 
LONDON, 8.W.3 9 0152-3 
NORFOLK QUEST HOUSE AND FARM AUCTION AT HAILSHAM CIRCA 1700 £3,250 


GENTLEMAN’S FIRST-CLASS 
FARMING ESTATE 

ABOUT 700 ACRES, having very 
charming residence of character attractively 
situated (4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms; main e.l.). Secondary farm house, 
2 sets of buildings and several excellent 
cottages. An estate of importance which 
can be well recommended. For sale Free- 
hold with possession, at reasonable price. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, §.W.3 (Kens. 0152). 


50 acres can 


pletely 
Main electric 


Cottage. 





(Unique opportunity for) 
LOVELY WYE VALLEY 
Outstandingly good Farm. Near favour- 
ite and historical town. 
corn farm nearly 100 ACRES (another 


grate, modern sanitation, bath (h. and c.). 
Very suitable as a Guest House 
and land excellent for horses. 
only £7,500 with quick possession. 
excellent pedigree herd and dead stock 
optional as a whole or in part. See at once. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


August 21 


Healthy stock and Gentleman’s attractive 


light, electric cooker, Triplex 
29. 
Eastbourne 12 miles. 


Freehold junction with A. 


The 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & 








Egypt Farm, Warbleton, East Sussex 
Tudor 
character, full of old oak, in excellent con- 


land well watered by streams (14 arable, 
10 woods, 73 grass). Possession September 
To view, ’phone Rushlake Green 267. 
Hastings 16. 
BURTENSHAW 

Auctioneers, Hailsham (Tel.: Hailsham 315). 


BALDRY, 
Brompton Road, 5.W.3 (Kens. 0152). 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDERS 
Fascinating old-world cream-washed Farm 
House, thoroughly modernised, with 81. 


House of 


de 2 dition, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bath. O wamondt & tate —> 
well-known Fas Vig nig: Ran guuad co Pretty garden, orchard, good buildings, ee ae - = ty henge — 
zx — —— ~ ° 4 x ies OTs ai ro ys. Liectric gn shortly. Many "CS, 
modernised house of character. ties for 26 dairy cows. 97 ACRES good 


Also cottage. PRICE ONLY £3,250. 
Or with an extra 50 acres and splendid 
buildings £4,250. Charming little property 
in excellent condition. Possession at once. 
Prompt inspection advisable. 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Kens, 0152). 


In con- 
& SON, 


184, 
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omen GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “aziz | 


ated and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 








BEAUTIFUL POSITION IN SUSSEX GUILDFORD DISTRICT 


Lovely views over undulating wooded country. Full south aspect. Just redecorated 
throughout. 


¥ MODERN EARLY 
GEORGIAN STYLE BEAUTIFULLY FITTED 


RESIDENCE MODERN TUDOR 


erected under supervision STYLE HOUSE 
of an eminent architect. 
Eleven bed., 5 bath. 3 
reception, and fine billiards 
room and sun lounge. Main Six bed. (4 fitted basins), 2 
water. Own electric light. 
Fitted basins. Septic bath, 3 rec. rooms. Main 
drainage. Garage. Stabling. 
Cottage (let 1 year at £150). services. Garage. 1 ACRE 
Farmery of 25 acres with 2 
cottages. Terraced grounds OF GARDEN 

on south slope. 


Under mile of station; London 65 minutes. 





FOR SALE WITH 36 OR 8 ACRES. POSSESSION SEPTEMBER PRE-WAR PRICE £8,000. PRESENT ASKING PRICE £11,000 


Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(Gro. 1553). (C.2731) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (Gro. 1553). (C.1789). 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR W.1. 
‘Euston 7000) >.» TD. (Regent 4685) 


A HOUSE WITH A VIEW 


Only 9 miles from Town. Magnificent position 460 ft. up Views to Harrow and Elstree. 














THE UNIQUE AND MODERN 
THATCHED RESIDENCE 


** @QLENAMOY,’’ HIGHWOOD HILL, N.W.7 


Specially designed by Mr. Oliver Hill, and containing 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 sumptuous bathrooms, fine hall and imposing 
staircase, magnificent lounge, panelled dining room, 
mahogany panelled chart room, ideal kitchen, maids’ sit- 
ting room. Concealed central heating, all electric, equipped 
company’s water. Heated double garage. Picturesque 
undulating grounds, fine specimen trees, shrubs, spreading 
lawns, woodland walks. Kitchen, fruit garden, in all about 
8', ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
on completion. 
sina: 2 To be Sold by Auction on September 11 next unless 
i sold privately beforehand. 


Solicitors : Messrs. PINSENT & Co., 6, Bennetts Hill, Birmingham. Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair (Regent 4685). 


— MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, =a sscor 


CHOBHAM, SURREY CHOBHAM, SURREY 


3 miles from Woking Station. Beautifully situated in unspoilt open country. 3 miles from Sunningdale Station, 41» 


CONVERTED FARMHOUSE, PART QUEEN ANNE miles from Woking. ~ 
modernised and enlarged in an excellent manner. UNIQUE RESIDENCE OF THE WILLIAM AND MARY PERIOD 


with later additions in keeping with the date and style. 











Situated on rising ground, 
it commands charming 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
views over open meadow- 4 reception rooms, 2 with 
land. Southern aspect. parquet floors. Kitchen 
The accommodation com- with “Aga” cooker. Ser- 
prises 8 bedrooms, 4 bath- vant’s hall, etc., ete. 
ct gua rooms CENTRAL HEATING 
ane ) > é . . ou tar Wa ak Pl 
s e AND HOT WATER by 
CO’S ELECTRICITY Ceriac System. Main ser- 
AND WATER. vices. Garage for 4. 
CENTRAL HEATING. Gardener’s cottage with 
MODERN DRAINAGE. bathroom, ete. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING. 2 GOOD COTTAGES. About 111, ACRES of garden and ground, beautifully laid out with lawns, walks, 


With 6%. ACRES of garden and ground, with terraced lawns, new hard tennis court, border, lily pond, croquet lawn, hard tennis court, swimming pool, ete. Highly 
swimming pool, productive kitchen garden, etc. PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 recommended. FREEHOLD £25,000 











"T RESIDDER & CoO., 7a South Audley St., W.1 S. W. Sampans, SANDERS’ . S. SANDERS 


Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams: “‘Cornishmen. London,” = MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH nities 
HISTORICAL RESIDENCE 7 ACRES Tei: 4 
XFORD 9 MILES. In beautiful old village on gravel. Secluded lovely 15th- 

CENTURY HOUSE in excellent order. Great hall with minstrels’ gallery, 3 nar ag 
— 3 bathrooms, 6-10 bedrooms. Main electricity, hot water and central heating z LES 
(thermostatic controlled). Telephone. Aga cooker. Garages, stabling. Cottage. 

Beautifully timbered grounds, lawns, flower beds, walled kitchen and fruit gardens, MR hb 
2 greenhouses, orchard. Second cottage and wet and dry boathouses nearby can also THATCHED COUNTRY 
be had.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (2 4 HOUSE 











£8,000 53, ACRES commanding fine views. 
HERTS-BUCKS BORDERS, mile station (L.M.S.), 500 ft. up. PICTURESQUE Three entertaining and 

MODERN RESIDENCE. (Carriage drive with lodge. 3-4 reception, 3 bath, bedrooms with 2. bath- 

10 bedrooms (3 fitted h. & ¢.). Electric light, main water and gas. Garage for 3. rooms. Good offices with 

Stables. 2 Bungalows. Charming gardens, tennis, kitchen garden, orchard, paddocks. maids’ sitting room. 

EARLY POSSESSION.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (10,843) Married couple would pro- 


ILTS. Avon Vale country. CHARMING RESIDENCE partly Queen Anne bably remain. 
period. Hall, 3 reception, study, 2 baths and shower, 8-9 bed. Main electricity. FREEHOL 
Central heating. ESSE COOKER. Stabling, garages. COTTAGE. Pleasure grounds, near — gc caggel 
— and meadowland. 16%, ACRES. £7,000.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South sa 
Audley Street, W.1. (17,803) re 
ANTS. On outskirts of Andover. SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE. Vithi P bn sani DEVON bi 
3 reception, bath, 6 bedrooms. Main services. Garage. Large garden. £4,500 Within easy distance of a favourite seaside resort. 
FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & (0., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,201) 4 or Luxury — in gag ym Four —— nr Pa “ao 
SALMON FISHING ROUGH SHOOTING GOLF ya rooms. Six-roome 1 cottage. N ain € ectricity and water supplies. entra 
ALES (SOUTH WEST), 3°, miles R.C.C. at Cardigan. 450 feet up on gravel. heating. An extremely attractive thatched house. £16,000. 
EXCELLENT RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER. 3 large recep- 3 
tion, bathroom. 9 bedrooms. Electric light, gravitation water. Garage for 2. Grounds SMALL WEST COUNTRY MANOR HOUSE of CLASSIC DESIGN 
comprising tennis and other lawns, rhododendrons, kitchen garden, etc. Meadowland Three reception and 12 bedrooms with an entertaining suite. Lodge and cottage- 
available. £5,500.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,369) Grounds of 25 ACRES. Main services and central heating. FREEHOLD £12,000. 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





SURREY 


Cose to Limpsfield Common, Oxted 1 mile. 
service. London 25 miles. 


The Delightful Freehold Residential Property 
THE BRAMBLES, BRASSEY ROAD, LIMPSFIELD 
\ttractive secluded position. High ground. Lovely views. 
WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
Superbly fitted and in perfect order. 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. WO GARAGES AND OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 
G rdener’s lodge with 4 rooms and bath. 
beautiful, well-timbered gardens. 
OVER 2 ACRES 
Golf at Limpsfield Common and Tandridge. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


« et1s & HENSON will sell the above by auction at the 
don Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, London, 


50-minute train 


Unusually 





SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


3% miles from Par Junction. 
deal yachting coast. 


6-hour express train service. 
Good deep harbour. 


CEDRON HOUSE, FOWEY 


A modern architect-designed house. Facing South-west. 
Overlooking harbour and sea. Amidst some of the most 
picturesque scenery. 8 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, 
dining- and drawing-rooms (the 

thrown into one). 


eh ag MAIN ELECTRIC 
ATER AND DRAINAGE. 


CENTRAL LI GHT 


Charming gardens. Garage for two cars, 


For Sale by Auction at the Fowey Hotel on September 5. 


living-rooms can all be 





ADJOINING LIMPSFIELD 
COMMON 


Oxted 1% miles. 50-minute train service. London 25 miles. 
THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PERTY 
SWALLOWFIELD, LIMPSFIELD, SURREY 
Picked position. 375 feet up. Facing South. 
Magnificent views to the Ashdown Forest. Perfect 
seclusion. Bounded by miles of common land. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT HOUSE 
5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE AND STABLING, 
Charming gardens and grounds. Paddock and orchard, 
OVER 3 ACRES 
Golf at Limpsfield Common and Tandridge. 
miles of common land. 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
HENSON will sell the above by auction 
London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, 


Riding over 






VACANT 
CURTIS & 
at the 




















4, on Wednesday, October 9, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. London, E.C A. on Weducsday, October 9, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 
. , (unless previously sold privately). Joint Auctioneers: MESSRS. BELLAMY & PARTNERS, | Solicitors: MESSRS. PRESTON & HUDSON, Talbot House 
citors : MESSRS. PRESTON & HUDSON, Talbot House, | 55 Grants Walk. St. Austell. Corowall. and Mxsons 4 lel vi wc ’ 
Arundel Street, London, W.C. an & daa i. week ae kee ee. | Street, London, W.C._ 
tioneers’ Offices : 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, RTIS ¢ aN‘ ge y , London, Sa ee 7s: 5, ae yn Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1. (Telephone : Grosvenor 3131.) srosvenor 3131, Andon, W.1. (Telephone : Grosvenor 3131.) 
—_ 
— 
coovenor 2898 ‘I URNER LORD & RANSOM Telegrams: 
(2 lines) Turloran, Audley, London. 
127, MOUNT ST., LONDON. : ” - 
direction of The Rt. Hon. Lord Fairhaven. PERFECT SECLUSION ON THE HERTS AND 
One of the best equipped and maintained Lesser Estates in Surrey. BUCKS BORDERS 
PARK CLOSE, ENGLEFIELD GREEN 300 ft. up on the Chiltern Hills. Between Berkhamsted and Chesham. 1 hour London. 
Adjoining and with beautiful views over Windsor Great Park An Old-World 
cht principal bed and dressing rooms in suites, 5 secondary bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, BLACK and WHITE 
vants’ rooms, 4 reception rooms, halls, cloak rooms, modern domestic offices, FARMHOUSE 
} \IN WATER, ELECTRICITY AND DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. a _en- 
} \AUTIFUL GROUNDS. Stream, tennis lawns, wooded glades, swimming pool, a aa ba 
pergola, walled kitchen garden, in all 25 ACRES. $k ECEPTION, 7 BED- 
© rages for 8 or 9 cars. Chauffeurs’ quarters. Laundry premises with staff rooms. ROOMS, 4 BAT HROOMS. 
Fae block of POLO PONY STABLING, Hack stables, grooms’ rooms. Cottage aa eal 
residence. Other cottages. Lodge. 9 GARAGES WIT H 
FREEHOLD. FOR SALE BY AUCTION ROOM OVER. STAB- 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, on September 11 next, at 2.30 p.m. , LING. ia 
(unless previously disposed of by private contract). OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
with fine holly hedges. 
\uctioneers : Messrs. TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1, s 
and Messrs. BIDWELL & SONS, 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge. 2 ACRES FREEHOLD Just in the Market for Sale 








FAREBROTHER, 


ELLIS & 


Central 
(Established 1799) 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


AGENTS 


Co. 


Telegrams: 


‘Farebrother, London ’’ 





The important Country Seat 


BENHAM PARK 


Fine suite of entertaining rooms, 26 principal 


and secondary bedrooms, 7 _ bathrooms. 
Ample staff accommodation. 
Garages. Stabling. 8 cottages. 


Further particulars apply : 


Messrs. 


BERKSHIRE 


Newbury about 3 miles. 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Pleasure and kitchen gardens. Well-timbered 


parklands with lake. 


In all about 200 ACRES (or smaller area if 


required). 


TO BE LET 


Furnished or unfurnished ON LEASE for 


a term of years. 


Central 9344. 











* reception, 5-6 bedrooms, sun lounge. 


20, LOWNDES STREET, S.W.1 
SLOane 2078 & 3349 


CORRY & CORRY 


And BRANCHES 





WOKIN 
On high ground, 1 mile from station (30 minutes Town). 
Central heating. 


Garage. % ACRE. £5,000 





HERTS (25 MILES OUT) 
idor style house with central heating, and every luxury. 
bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 baths. Garage, stabling. 
Beautiful grounds of 5 ACRES. £12,500 





NEW FOREST 
2 miles coast. 
ibled character house, 7 bedrooms, 3 reception, 3 baths- 
ntral heating. Cottage, 2 garages. 18 ACRES. £20,000. 








PERIOD GEM 
Exquisite 14th and 16th century house in Surrey. 
bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 baths. Wealth of oak. 
services. Central heating. Cottage or studio. Garage, 
world, walled grounds. £14,000 


7-8 
Co.’s 
old 





CHILTERNS 
Between Chalfonts and Denham. 
Artistic modern house, 8-9 bedrooms, 4 reception, 3 baths. 
Central heating. Oak floors and doors. 2-car garage with 
room over. Fine grounds. £11,000 





KENT COAST 
Cliffside position, overlooking unspoilt bay and Channel. 
7 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 baths. 3-car garage with flat 
over. Delightful grounds. £10,000 





COLCHESTER 
Modernised Tudor residence, old oak and period features. 
8 bedrooms (6 with basins), 3 reception, bath, playroom. 
2-car garage. Cottage, stabling. 18 ACRES. £12,000 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Modern gabled house of character. Delightful situation 
10 minutes Gerrards Cross Station, 35 minutes town. 
6 bedrooms, 3 reception, bathroom. Central heating. 








Parquetry. 2-cz.r garage. %, ACRE. Flower and kitchen 
garden. Tennis lawn. Orchard. £7,000 
SURREY 


Between Woking and Guildford, close station. 
4 bedrooms, 2 recention, bath, cloakroom. Garage. 
Delightful grounds 11, ACRE: Tennis, Yala pool. 
Extensive views. £8,00 
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23, MOUNT ST., WILSON &X& CO Grosvenor 
GROSVENOR $Q., LONDON, w.1 e > 1441 
BETWEEN PETWORTH AND HORSHAM CHINTHURST, SHALFORD BERKS. OWN TROUT STREAM 


Two miles from Guildford Station. 





Lovely country between Reading and Newbury. 
: Rts hy 


























































CHARMING SMALL QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE DELIGHTFUL OLD COUNTRY HOUSE CHARMING SMALL HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 








with home farm in hand. with finely timbered grounds and paddock. Main services Six beds. (all with basins, h. and c.), 2 baths., 2 rec. rooms. 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main electric and central heating. Ten bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- Main electric light and power. Central heating. Gardens 
light. Company’s water. Cottage. Good outbuildings, rooms, 3 reception rooms, lodge and cottage, 2 garages. a feature. 
esnsee ttn 70 somes FOR SALE WITH YACANTES OSSESSION WITH | FOR SALE. £7,500 WITH 2% ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. privately or by Auction in September. Immediate inspection advisable. 
Photos and details from WILSON & CO., as above. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











16, ARCADE STREET, ‘ 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH W OO HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Ipswich 4334 Mayfair 5411 


WARWICKSHIRE FAST CORNWALL. Very choice Residential Farming GUERNSEY 

In the heart of Shakespeare and Hunting Country, enjoying Estate, just under 200 acres, watered by streams. Bu Auction on the Premises, September 26, 
lovely view. : as Beautifully situated Residence in charming old-world ' 

gardens, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bath h. and c., Aga, main 

electric light. Exceptional buildings passed for T.T. 

Three cottages. Very accessible road or rail. £13,000 

FREEHOLD. Possession.—Woopcocks, London Office. 











With the loveliest gardens imaginable superbly maintained. 
Sunningdale 2 miles. Delightful situation. 


A FASCINATING TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 
evolved from old farm buildings at great cost. Galleried 
living hall, 4 other reception rooms, 8 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 maids’ bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, studio. 
All mains, central heating. Dream gardens and orchard 
5 acres. Four cottages. Garage 3 cars. Immediate 











. possession (except 2 cottages). FREEHOLD £24,000.— 
! Inspected and strongly recommended by Woopcocks, 
London Office. “*YAZELY,”’ outskirts St. Peter Port. Beautiful surround” 
‘ ings, sea views. IMPOSING RESIDENCE OF 
ATE 17TH-CENTURY MANOR. Contains 3 recep- COUNTRY HOUSE WANTED CHARACTER in delightful position. All main services, 
tion, 5 principal, 4 other bedrooms, bathroom, old oak EVON OR DORSET BORDER OR N. SOMERSET. handsome lounge hall with tiled lavatory, etc., 3 reception, 


pannelling; all mains. Lovely gardens and paddock, 
2 ACRES. Option further 4 acres. Two cottages. 
Garage 6 cars, stabling for 6 with groom’s rooms. Posses 
sion, FREEHOLD £10,000.—Inspected and recom- 
mended by Sole Agents : Woopcocks, London Office. 


JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER ‘teu: 2451 


billiards, domestic offices with servants’ hall, bath and mens’ 
> 9 < o i aetive 

5-6 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, with main services; up to “ee gt cc cihaad nent a Pee 

a sevens Sp 80 £10,000 paid for attractive property.— houses & packing shed optional “FREEHOLD : EARLY 

ee See aN See Ee POSSESSION.— Particulars, i/- of WooDCOCKS, as above 


Small Country Residence of Character, 3-4 reception, 




















By direction of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England IN 11 LOTS 


THE BISHOPSTOKE ESTATE, HAMPSHIRE 


5 miles from Southampton and 8 from Winchester 


THE MANOR FARM with splendid Farmhouse, excellent Buildings and Three Cottages with 218 Acres 
Three-quarters of a mile of Fishing in the River Itchen. 


STOKE PARK FARN, with old-fashioned Farmhouse, Cottage, Two Sets of Buildings and 280 Acres. 
272 Acres of heavily stocked Oak Woods. 


Accommodation Fields. Allotments. Small Holdings and Cottages. 
IN ALL ABOUT 887 ACRES. FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE. 


Particulars (price 1/-) from —Solicitors: MILLES, DAY «& CO., 5, Little College Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1; Land Agents: CLUTTON, 5, Great College Street, Westminster, 
London, 8.W.1; Auctioneers: JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Telephone 2451). 








H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON Tel. 17 SCOTT PITCHER F.A.I. 








GopDALMING. Tel. 2. FARNHAM. Tel. 5274. HAYWARDS HEATH 
SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS By direction of the Right Hon. Lord Cornwallis, K.B.E., M.C., J.P. 

Setuec Guildford d ors: ; iles LO. " i DT ree Packs. in . i . 

Between Guildford and H a eae ee Hunting with three Packs KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER. Between Tonbridge and Hastings; 35 milk 


e! e f : : . - London. First-class compact Estate. Fine modern house, 4 reception and 7 goo: 
Freehold Residential Agricultural and Sporting Estate bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main water and peed mney “Aga” souiee 
BURNINGFOLD HALL, DUNSFOLD Delightful terraced garden. Gardener’s cottage. Charming old farmhouse, 4 excellen 
cottages and model farm. Woodlands and orchards. About 112 ACRES. For sal 
with VACANT POSSESSION by arrangement.—Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. STRUT! 
AND PARKER, 213, High Street, Lewes, Sussex, and ScoTT PITCHER, Haywards Heath 


Comprising a comfortable 
Residence in the modern 
Georgian style, containing 





e . Sussex, 

15 bed and dressing rooms, 

5 reception rooms, offices, 

main electricity and water, 

central heating. Garages NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH. A luxuriously modernised Country House con- 
for 5 cars, stabling for 9 taining 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms (fitted basins and electric fires), superbly 
horses. Beautifully main- equipped bathroom and another. “Aga” cooker. 3-car garage. Cottage and every- 
tained gardens and grounds. thing for a keen horseman. Excellent stabling and harness room, paddocks and 
Small farmery. Park of 60 orchard, in all about 4% ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,500. Vacant possession.— 
acres, Eight —_ cottages. SCOTT PITCHER, Estate Office, Haywards Heath. 


Area of woodland contain- 
ing valuable marketable 
oak timber. 





WITHIN A MILE OF HAYWARDS HEATH STATION. Detached 5-bed- 





In all about 117 ACRES roomed House. Bus route passes; first-class residential neighbourhood. Larg: 
. . a drawing room, dining room and study, electric power plugs in all rooms; excellent 
For Sale Privately or _by Auction as a whole or in Lots in September. tiled bathroom and kitchen; 3 W.C.s. Garages. Main services. Established garden 
Illustrated Particulars (price 2/-) of the Joint Auctioneers : H. B. BAVERSTOCK AND of 2 acres. FREEHOLD. WITH POSSESSION. Perfect condition. 
SON, Estate Offices, Godalming (Tel. 2) and at Farmham (Tel. 5274), and KNIGHT, Scott PITCHER, Estate Office, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 





FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (Mayfair 3771). 























_Il 
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ze JOHN D, WOOD & CO. “== 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





NEWBURY DISTRICT 


4 PARTICULARLY/ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
WITH MODEL STUD FARM (36 BOXES) 


Two Modern Cottages and 74 acres, mostly post and rail paddocks. 


Picturesque and well- 
equipped brick and tiled 
house approached by 200 
yard drive. Central heating 
throughout, basins in bed- 
rooms, main electricity and 
water. Square hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms with squth 
aspect, 6 first-floor bed- 
rooms and 3 others, 3 bath- 
rooms. The Stud Farm is 
completely equipped and the 
whole property is in first- 
class condition. 


FREEHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


(60,168) 





Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 





direction of Anthony W. Tuke, Esq. 
MID HERTFORDSHIRE 
In the Hatfield-Hitchin-Luton Triangle above the Mimram Valley. 
THE OLD RECTORY, AYOT ST. LAWRENCE 

A delightful moderate-sized 
Country House of distine- 
tion, believed to be of 
Queen Anne origin, stand- 
ing high, facing south, with 
lovely open views over 
unspoilt country. Square 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
winter garden, 9-10 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, main 
electricity, central heating 
throughout. Three excel- 
lent modern cottages. Most 
productive gardens in full 
cultivation and adjoining 
pasture land, in all about 


16 ACRES 


ith Vacant Possession (except of the fields) to be offered for Sale by Auction 
(unless previously sold privately) in the early autumn. 


ill particulars from the Sole Agents, JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 


BUCKS, NEAR AMERSHAM 


Original brick and timber- 
framed 17th-century House 
in orchard setting of 
2%, ACRES 
Beams and open fireplaces 
but not low ceilings. Square 
hall, 3 sitting rooms, 6 bed., 
bath., all main services and 
central heating. 
Also small Cottage of 3 
rooms and bath. 


ONLY £7,750 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Highly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 


Haslemere Town and Station 3 miles. 


CHARMING MEDIUM SIZED RESIDENCE 


About 700 feet up, com- 
manding magnificent views 
Five bed and 
dressing rooms, hall, lounge, 














due south. 


il} ‘as 


natin gig OL 
fiQUUUL <* earns 
F 


dining room, drawing room, 
bathroom, excellent offices, 


charming gardens = and 





ii 2 po Pi grounds. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Mi be eae 4 a Main electric light, com- 
pany’s water, central 
heating. 
PRICE £12,000 WITH 6 ACRES 
Vurther particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (22,404) 





IN THE KENTISH WEALD 


Cranbrook 4% miles, Tunbridge Wells 10. 
CHARMING BRICK AND TILE HOUSE IN EXCELLENT 
ORDER 


Eight bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 reception rooms, 2 
bathrooms, modern offices 
with Aga cooker, central 
heating, main electric light, 
power, water and gas. 


CHARMING 
GARDENS ABOUT 
2 ACRES. PRICE 
£9,250 FREEHOLD 





— 


Further,particulars from JOHN D. Woop &_Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (32,773) 





ONE HOUR FROM EUSTON 


Good centre for hunting with the Whaddon, 
STAPLEFORD MILL, NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD 
CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN STYLE MILL HOUSE 


Four bedrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, combined office and 
cloakroom, 2 bathrooms, 
main electric light, central 
heating, good outbuildings. 
35 ACRES of supremely 
good pasture land bounded 
and intersected by a river 
and brook. 


PRICE £8,250, 


FREEHOLD i , 


Further particulars from JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Sq., London, W.1. (41,870) 


. 








For Sale by Private Treaty, the fine County Seat. 


WYNNSTAY PARK, RUABON, DENBIGHSHIRE 


Within an hour's run of Liverpool by car. 
Fine suite of 12 reception 
rooms including ballroom 
with organ. Halls, 53 bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms. Private chapel. 
Stabling and garage 
premises and 6 additional 
bedrooms over. Walled 
kitchen garden. Finely 
timbered park with lake, 
etc. 400 feet above sea 
level. 
Eminently suitable for 
scholastic or institutional 
purposes. 
Possession of the mansion, 
buildings and gardens on 
completion. 





150 ACRES 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £20,000 
Additional adjoining land may be had if desired. 
Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Sq., London, W.1. 


SUPERB MODERN HOUSE 


14 miles south of Town. 





Lovely position on a Surrey 
Common. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 7 
(each with basin). 4 bath- 
rooms, main services, cen- 
tral heating, garages, cot- 
tage, swimming pool, tennis 
court. 


GARDENS ABOUT 
2% ACRES 
PRICE £20,000 


Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents, as above. 


KENT-SUSSEX BORDERS 


Mayfield 3 miles, Ticehurst Road Station % mile. 


bedrooms 





(22,421) 





Trout fishing in the River Rother. 


CHARMING MILL HOUSE, COMPLETELY MODERNISED 


Seven bedrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
modern offices with Aga 
cooker, central heating, 
gardens, orchard, 2 mill 
pools, water wheel. 
Excellent secondary oast 
house residence. 


PRICE £10,500 
WITH 5 ACRES 





“ : ee: 
Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Sq., W.1. (33,049) 


ST. ALBANS 


35 minutes from St. Pancras. 


PERFECT REPRODUCTION OF A GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in beautiful gardens of about 3 Acres. 








Seven bedrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
garage, stabling, swimming 
pool, tennis court, central 
heating, Co.’s electric light 
and water. Main drainage. 


FOR SALE WITH 
POSSESSION, 


£11,500 FREEHOLD 
a Particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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SOUTHAMPTON : 
BOURNEMOUTH : FO x & ANTHONY B, FOX, F.8.1., F.AL. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A-A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A-A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


LILLIPUT, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying an unrivalled position adjacent to the shore with gorgeous uninterrupted views over Poole Harbour and Brownsea Island. 








The superbly appointed modern “all electric” and 
centrally heated Freehold Residence 


“ EVENING HILL’’ 


only completed in 1939 and containing 5 bedrooms, 3 tiled 

bathrooms, sun balcony, imposing lounge hall, sun parlour, 

spacious and distinctive lounge, dining room, up-to-date 
offices, maids’ sitting room. 


Detached double garage. Beautifully laid out garden of 
nearly 


14%, ACRES 


To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road 
Bournemouth, on September 12, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Further particulars may be obtained of the Solicitors, CHAS. J. LESTER & RUSSELL, Digby Chambers, Post Office Road, Bournemouth, and of the Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 44-52, 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


LYMINGTON, HANTS BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 


Situated only a few minutes walk from the town and commanding distant view of the Solent. Two miles main line station. Delightful woodland setting. Bus route 3 minutes’ walk. 


Practically all rooms face south. PERFECT REPRODUCTION TUDOR RESIDENCE 

An attractive modern 

? labour-saving Residence in 

perfect order throughout 

and ready for immediate 

occupation. Three bed- 

rooms, fitted bathroom, 

lounge hall, lounge, dining 

room, sitting room, cloak- 

room, kitchen. Central 

heating in practically every 

room. Electric light and 

“ess oo gas, Delightful grounds with 

Artistically and beautifully area of woodland about 
arranged gardens with 72 

rose garden, small pond, 

variety of young fruit trees, 

delightful flower garden 

intersected by concrete 


hibit yen PRICE £8,950 FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD Including the valuable modern furnishings. 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277. 


BETWEEN WORTHING AND BETWEEN HAYWARD’S HEATH WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA 
ARUNDEL AND CUCKFIELD Occupying a delightful position on high ground, overlooking 
Eminently suitable or Roadhouse or School. Within about 1 mile station. the town, in good residential district, 50 minutes’ train journey 

OF INTEREST TO SPECULATORS AND INVESTORS | Much favoured residential district, close Golf Course. from London. 


Vee 








Approached by a carriage 
drive. Four bedrooms (two 
h. and c¢.). bathroom, 3 
reception rooms, kitchen, 
main electricity and water, 
central heating, garage. 











oa 


An attractive Country Residence (partly CHARMING OLD-WORLD STYLE CHARMING FREEHOLD COTTAGE 

damaged by fire) approached by a carriage drive, and set > 

in well-timbered grounds. Twelve bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, FREEHOLD RESIDENCE " RESIDENCE - 

5 reception rooms, compact domestic offices. Main | FOUR BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION | Designed by an architect for present owner, Six bedroon 
ROOMS. 


electricity and Company’s water. Delightful grounds of ee — room, —— ag my bat, gual 
« ve y J ak % 3. “nen, > garage J 
about 2% ACRES. Kitchen. Garage. All main services. Well-matured garden, | °°"™"° page Foe Delightful mem —— 
a veer, a PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSIC 
tegen ag nega arti mason me Fox & SoNs, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove | Fox & Sons, 117, Western Rd., Brighton, Tel: Hi 
Fox & Sons, 117, Western Rd., Brighton. Hove 2277/7279. 2277/7279 (4 lines). 2277/7279, 


ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS 
350 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL GLORIOUS PANORAMIC VIEWS 


In the County Borough of Brighton, within easy reach of Station and Shopping Centres. 











For Sale by Private Treaty or by Auction in September. 


PICTURESQUE TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


With heavy carved oak gables, handsome chimney stacks 
and leaded lights. Built and constructed of bricks, tiles, 
and solid oak timbers taken from an old tithe barn of great 
antiquity. Accommodation: Five bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 well-appointed bathrooms, fine hall with oak 
staircase, 3 reception rooms (oak floors), maid’s sitting 
room, cloakroom, compact offices. All main services. 
Central heating. Matured grounds of about ONE ACRE, 
including well-stocked vegetable garden, spreading lawns 
and tall hedges. Brick summer house. Greenhouse. 
Small poultry farm and equipment. Double garage. 
Useful outbuildings. VACANT POSSESSION. 





Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London’’ 


COUNTRY LIFE—AUGUST 


HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 





16, 


1946 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





s 
aA 





ON A SURREY COMMON 
Amidst unspoilt surroundings, about 4 miles from Dorking. 
SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
approached by two drives. Hall, 3 reception, billiards 
room, 9 bed, 4 bath. Central heating. Co.’s electric light, 
gas and water. Garages, stabling, cottage, farmery. 


Well-timbered gardens and grounds, 2 tennis courts, lodge, 
productive kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 
{| FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans{Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


c.34 








FOLKESTONE AND DOVER 


Suitable for private occupation or commercial use. In delightful country yet close to bus route. 





HANDSOME AND IMPOSING 
RESIDENCE 


Five large and lofty reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 4fbath- 

rooms, main water and electricity, fitted wash basins. 

Lodge. Garage and good outbuildings. Fine gardens and 
grounds, paddock and an acre of woodland. 


ABOUT 19 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,000 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Remainder of estate, ABOUT 415 ‘ACRES, ‘consisting of 
good farms with houses, farmeries and cottages (all let), 
can be purchased if desired for an additional £9,000 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 








ON THE SPUR OF THE c4 
HERTFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 


ithin daily access of London with beautiful unspoilt 
surroundings. 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


with entrance hall, 3 large reception rooms, 7 bed and 

dressing rooms, bathroom, complete offices. Electric 

light, Co.’s water, partial central heating, gas. Telephone. 
Garage for 2 cars. Other useful outbuildings. 


ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
with lawns, herbaceous borders, paddock, kitchen garden. 


IN ALL 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kens. 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





BEACONSFIELD c.4 





ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 
Three good reception, 6 bed and dressing, 2 bath, complete 


offices. Large garage with chauffeur’s flat. Beautifully 
wooded grounds with tennis and other lawns. 


IN ALL 2%, ACRES 
£8,250 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


ASCOT DISTRICT C.2 
Ina quiet and pleasant part, yet convenient for station with 
electric trains to Waterloo. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-MAINTAINED 
RESIDENCE 
Sitting hall, 3 reception, billiards or playroom, 7 bed., 3 bath. 
MAIN SERVICES. COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 


Two garages, cottage with bath. Beautiful gardens and 
grounds of about 


4% ACRES 
including hard tennis court. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 








Auction October 1, nezt. ca 
MAYFIELD, 21, CHRISTCHURCH 
PARK, SUTTON, SURREY 


10 minutes station, electric services to London and South Coast. 





ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


facing south, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, playroom, bathroom. 
All main services. Double garage. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN WITH TENNIS LAWN 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Auctioneers : PIDGEON & Co., 7, Station Way, Cross- 
ways, Cheam (Tel.: Vigilant 7601/2) and HARRODS LTD. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 810). 





BUCKS, BEDS AND NORTHANTS BORDERS c.2. 










































REGENCY HOUSE WITH MOATED 
GARDEN 


Four reception, 7 bed., 2 bath., main services, electric 

heating. Garage for 3, stabling. Beautiful gardens with 

moat, also walled garden, about 3 acres, farmery with 
cottage and farm of 


ABOUT 104 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,000 


or with the farm £10,500. Vacant possession. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Ezatn. 809.) 





Amid rural surroundings, 6 miles main line station, then ene hour London. 


ers. wie 











COUNTRY LIFE— AUGUST 
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SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY 


& WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 








Vacant Possession. 


In the heart of the New Forest. 


Illustrated particulars and plans from RAYMOND E. FREARSON, Solicitor, Skegness, Lines., or 


from the Auctioneers, Estate Offices, Salisbury, Wilts., and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 


BROOK 


6 miles from Lyndhurst, 7 from Romsey, 10 from Southampton, 
14 from Salisbury, and 22 miles from Bournemouth. 


THE CANTERTON MANOR ESTATE 
of about 
160 ACRES 


Forming a unique Island Site in the FOREST. The convenient-sized Manor House with 7 
principal bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, etc., and 7 


Inexpensive grounds. 


Parkland and well-timbered woodlands. 
which WOOLLEY & WALLIS are instructed to Sell by Auction on the premises, on 
Friday, September 13, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 


servants’ rooms and offices. 


SIX COTTAGES. 








CLASSIFIED 


2/- per line. (Min. 


PROPERTIES 


3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 





AUCTIONS 


BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM 
Lovely position with views to the South Downs. 
One mile main line station. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Five bed., bath., 3 reception, cloakroom, 
kitchen, maids’ room, ete. Excellent double 
garage. Beautiful grounds with woodland and 

8-ACRE LAKE, in all about 25 AC 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION, by Auc- 
tion, August 26 (unless sold before). 
UBITT & WEST 
Dorking. Tel.: 2212. — 
LEICESTERSHIRE | 
Maplewell Estate, Woodhouse Eaves, 
Charnwoc 1d. Forest. 
Commodious Residence for private or other 
occupation. Two small Farms, Woodlands, 
Land and Cottages. In all 171 AC 
Shoice position in beautiful surroundings. 
VACANT POSSESSION. As a whole or in 
Six Lots. For Auction at Leicester, Tuesday, 

August 27. Illustrated particulars 

WARNER, SHEPPARD & WADE 

Leicester. 

MESSRS. GRAVES SON & PILCHER 
announce that they have received instructions 
to offer the following Property for Sale by 
Auction at the OLD SHIP HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON, on Thursday, October 3, 1946, 
at 3 o’clock :— 

QGARBRAND, GRAND AVENUE, HOVE 
Charming Detached Modern Residence, 
situated in this famous position well set back 
from the road, close to the shopping centre 
and sea and main line station. Every con- 
venience. Excellent order throughout. The 
accommodation is arranged on two floors 
only. Nine bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, spacious hall, good domestic 
offices, separate servants’ wing. Central 
heating throughout. Garage. Well laid out 
garden with lawn and flower beds. All main 
services. VACANT POSSESSION. FREE- 

HOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION. 
Auctioneers’ Offices: 5, Pavilion Buildings, 
Brighton (Tel.: Brighton 4211); 42, Church 

Road, Hove (Tel.: Hove 5266). 

ST. LAWRENCE, LINDFIELD 
Well-built Residence, 6 bed., bath., 3 rec., 
garage, well laid out garden and grounds, in 

all about 24% ACRES, which 
MESSRS. T. BANNISTER & CO. 
will offer FOR SALE BY AUCTION with 
vacant possession at the HAYWORTHE 
HOTEL, HAYWARDS HEATH, on Tues- 
day, August 20, 1946, at 3.30 p.m. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale (price 1/-) 
from Messrs. T. BANNISTER & CO., F.S.L., 
Haywards Heath (Tel.: 607). 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
bus service for Town Centre, and near 
Common, 2 Golf Clubs, etc. 
The De — FR arg D Property 
7, OAKDALE ROAD, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS 


The 


Close 


Comprising Detached Residence in excellent 
order, modernised and brought up to date by 
well-known architect shortly before the war. 
The accommodation is on two floors and con- 
sists of lounge, drawing room, dining room, 
cloakroom, compact domestic offices, with 
maids’ sitting room, 5 bedrooms, well- en 
bathroom. All main services. Ga 

Small attractive garden. VACANT POSSES. 

SION on completion. 
BRACKETT & SO 
will offer the above to PUBLIC AUCTION at 
THE SWAN HOTEL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
on Friday, September 6, at 4 p.m. Particulars 
and conditions of sale (1d.) of Vendor's 
Solicitors, Messrs. Buss, BRETHERTON AND 
MURTON NEALE, 2, The Priory, Tunbridge 
Wells, or (with orders to view) of the Auc- 
tioneers, 27 and 29, High Street, Tunbridge 
Wells. Tel.: 1153. 


FOR SALE 


BARNES (overlooking playing fields and 
open to river). Delightful Modern Resi- 
dence occupying a favoured position. Excel- 
lent decorative repair. Large rooms. All 
modern conveniences. Four bedrooms, tiled 
bathroom, 2 reception, spacious hall, break- 
fast room, kitchenette. Garage. Large 
garden. £4,000 for long lease.—ScorTts, 121, 
Church Road, $.W.13. 





FOR SALE 


EXHILL (COODEN). A particularly fine 
Detached Residence, close sea, etc. Five 
bed. bath. 2 recep., lounge hall, kitchen, ete. 
Good garden and garage. All services. Vac. 
pos. Freehold, £6,000.—STEVENS AND 
COLLINS, F.A.L., %, Sea Road, Bexhill, Sussex 
(Tel.: 1156). 
BOURNEMOUTH, NEAR. Newly decor- 
ated and modernised Residence situate in 
charming elevated position, enjoying lovely 
views over harbour sailing waters, Seven bed- 
rooms, 2 boxrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, convenient offices with 
housekeeper’s room. Double garage, stabling, 
cottage. About 3 acres. Freehold. For sale 
with possession except cottage.—RUMSEY AND 
RUMSEY, Estate Agents, Broadstone, Dorset. 
BILLINGSHURST, SUSSEX. Georgian 
type Farmhouse, redecorated throughout, 
5 bedrooms (4 double), good attic bedroom, 3 
reception rooms, large kitchen with Aga 
cooker, power points in all rooms, all-electric 
water heating, bathrooms, w.c., gentlemen’s 
cloakroom," large attached washhouse suitable 
garage, small garage with tiled wash, pony 
stall, small yard with bearing vine over, main 
water, electricity, telephone, lawn and ‘flower 
garden partly walled. Old apple trees. Large 
shed in good order. Two paddocks of 1 and 2 
acres. Good electric train service to*London. 
On main bus route.—Apply owner, Box 419 
ORNWALL. A fully licensed free Free- 
hold'Cornish Hotel. A wonderful propo- 
sition unexpectedly in the market confiden- 
tially, situated in favourite holiday resort. 
An old-world hotel with 28 principal bedrooms 
(all h. and ec. basins), bars and public rooms, 
modern kitchen premises, 5 staff bedrooms, 
garage 12 cars, all main services. Price, fully 
furnished and equipped as going concern 
(including Vi-Spring mattresses), £40,000.— 
Apply to the Sole Agents: STOCKTON AND 
PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. Ref. 5102. 
ot KENT, about 500 yds. from Walmer 
Castle. Modern well-designed Detached 
Residence of character, 6 bed h. and c. fitted, 
tiled bathroom, 3 rec. (block floors), hall and 
cloakroom h. and ¢., modern domestic offices, 
and servants’ room, sun loggia, brick garage, 
greenhouses, beautiful gardens about 1 acre 
ornamental, fruit, veg. All main services, 
telephone, buses. In excellent condition. 
Vacant possession. Freehold, £6,000.— 
Fuller details from Wrst, USHER & Co., 
Estate Agents, Deal. *Phone 124. 
GUILDFORD, WITHIN 4 MILES. 
Adjoining golf course. ® Perfect Modern 
House in ideal setting, 3 reception, 4 bed. 
(basins h. and c.), 2{bathrooms, 4th reception 
room could be converted into 2 servants’ bed- 
rooms. Model domestic offices. Gardens of 
great beauty, kitchen garden, orchard, in all 
2 acres.—Full details from Sole Agents: 
MESSENGER, MORGAN & May, Auctioneers and 
Land Agents, Guildford. ’Phone: Guildford 
2992/3. 
HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS. A 
charming small Character House, in 
village 4 miles from market town. For sale 
with possession. Charming | 17th-century 
Residence containing 3 recep., 5 bed., 2 bath., 
kitchen (Aga cooker), garage, matured old- 
world garden about 1 acre, all services, central 
heating. Price £5,750.—-Recommended by 
Agents: GERMAN, ADDY & Co., Farnham, 
Surrey. ’Phone 5283/4. 
ID-NORFOLK. Farm, 50 acres, — 
land, cottage, farm buildings. £2,350. 
freehold.—Sole Agents: RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Broadstone, Dorset. 
AKHAM. Modern Country House in 2 
acres fruit and vegetable garden. Three 
reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 ser- 
vants’ rooms, garage, central heating, hot 
water, main electricity and water. Vacant 
possession on completion. £6,000.—Apply, 
Mrs. HACKETT, Orchard Close, Oakham, 
Rutland. 


ON WEST WALES COAST. | 


























Small 
Country House and about 60 acres for 
sale. In beautiful position facing south, over- 
looking estuary and sea. Eight bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, 3 reception, Aga cooker, electric 
light, telephone, terraced garden, small 
farmery, 2 cottages and garage.—Box 467, 


FOR SALE 


XSHOTT. Freehold property. Small 
labour-saving House, 2 reception and 
4 bedrooms, bath, 2 w.c., separate servants’ 
quarters, bedroom, bath, w.c., kitchen with 
pantry and commodious storeroom. Large 
garage with chauffeur’s rooms and w.c. above. 
Fitted basins in 3 bed and bathrooms. Gas, 
coal and electric fires, anthracite stove and 
radiator in hall. Gas cooker and Ideal boiler. 
Well-stocked garden with greenhouse, the 
whole *% acre, 15 ft. frontage on to private 
road. Station’ %, mile, frequent trains. Golf 
2% miles. Price £6, 500.—Applications to 
view to EvIL & COLEMAN, 18, York Buildings, 
Adelphi. 
DEVON. Edge of Dartmoor, 1 mile 
- Village, station. Charming well-built 
modern easily run Gentlemi aun’s Residence, 4 
reception, 7 bedrooms, 5 fitted basins, ustial 
offices, excellent kitchen, Esse cooker. Main 
electric light, water. 8 acres. Good kitchen 
and flower garden. Hard tennis court. Garage 
2, workshop and outbuildings. £8,500. No 
agents.— Box 468 


WANTED 


ILTSHIRE, MARLBOROUGH DIS- 
TRICT. Small House wanted to rent, 
unfurnished, by two gentlewomen. Three 
bedrooms, bath, etc., 2 reception rooms, 
garage, electric light, Co.’s water. Careful 
tenants.—Box 469. : 


TO LET 


B'RM INGHAM 25 MILES, Worcester 12, 
Tenbury Wells 10. To let, with a small 
quantity of furniture, Stanford Court, Worcs. 
Comprising 7 main reception rooms, 20 bed- 
rooms, domestic offices, separate flat and 2 
cottages, pleasure grounds, electric light, 
unfailing water.—Further particulars from the 
Agents : RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., 
Tenbury Wells. 

EWTON HALL. Grantham 9 miles, 

Sleaford 8 miles. To be let on lease 

unfurnished, with immediate possession. 
Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 4 servants’ bedrooms, excellent 
domestic offices with Esse cooker. Servants’ 
hall. Garage for 3 cars. Private electric light 
plant. Main water. Telephones. Good 
gardens with heated greenhouses. Four- 
roomed lodge. Another cottage with 5 rooms 
and bath. Also Shooting over 2,000 acres of 
land surrounding Newton Hall and including 
66 acres coverts. Home farm. 253 acres, with 
good house, buildings and 2 or 3 cottages also 
available if required.—Further particulars 
and permits to view from*W. B. PUNCHARD, 
Estate Office, Denton, Grantham.  Tel.: 
Knipton 68. 

URREY. Beautiful old Surrey Farmhouse 

on private estate 250 acres. Four bed- 
rooms, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms, main electric 
cooking, water heating and central heating, 
swimming pool, hunting. Unfurnished, 
inclusive rent. Estate employees maintain 
grounds and kitchen garden. Ideal week-end 
home. London one hour.—Box 421. 

URREY, 23 MILES LONDON, 800 FT. 

UP. Two Flats, 5 and 4 rooms (3 extra 
rooms available). Large house converted. 
Owner living separate wing. Three acres 
grounds. What offers?—Box 372. 


AGENTS 


BERKs, BUCKS AND OXON. Gippys, 

Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot ; 73). 
BERKS and AREAS ADJOINING. Town 

and Country Properties of all types.— 
MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, Reading 
= 3378). Also at Caversham and W oking- 





























COUNTRY “PROPERTIES REQUIRED 
Period or modern residential and small 
estates of special interest. RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth (members of the Surveyors’ and 
the Auctioneers’ Institutes), Country Dept. 
Head Office, 111, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth r Phone 7080), 10 offices, invite 
instructions from owners or their solicitors. 
Hants, Dorset, East Devon, Wilts and 
Somerset. 


AGENTS 
PONSULT Marcts KING, F.A.I., of Cray 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Sur 
and Valuations. ’Phone : Bexle yheath 33% 


OTSWOLDS. Also BERKS, OXON and 

WILTS.—Hopspss & CHAMBERS, The Land 
and Estate Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 63), 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 

EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For 
Selected Lists of PROPERTIES 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Excter 

(Tel.: 3: 204). 


EVON and “WEST ‘DORSET. | "Owners of 

small and medium-sized Country Proyer- 
ties, wishful to sell, are particularly invited 
to communicate with MESSRS. SANDERS, Old 
Fore Street, Sidmouth, who have constant 
inquiries and a long waiting list of applicants. 
—No Sale, No Fees. 


DORSET and NEW FOREST. — Country 

Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently 
required for large number of bona fide buyers. 
Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details 
to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 500), 
and Ferndown (Tel. 355 ,, 

*SSEX. DOUGLAS ALLEN & CO., F.A.L.?.A,, 

Surveyors and Valuers. Suburban, 
Country and Seaside Properties, Farms, Small 
Holdings, ete., for sale or wanted.  Estate- 
management and professional work receive | 
personal attention of the principals.-—42, 
Woodford Avenue, Ilford, Essex (Valentine 
7300); 813, London Road, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex (Leigh 74359). 

KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS— 

BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
LE'CESTERSHIRE ‘and NORTH. . I ss 

HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. Green, 
F.S.1., F.A.I.), Auctioneers and Estate Ba nts, 
Market Harborough (Est. 1809). 

ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 

Mid-Sussex. EY & VAUGHAN,? ALL, 
Estate Agents, Hay wards Heath (Tel. %!) 
SHROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 

Wales. For residences, farms, etc., write 
the Principal Agents. —Hasi L, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury (Tel. 2081). | 

OUTH AFRICA. Houses, farms ind 

businesses of all nature for sale.—T: 
DOUGLAS C. WYLDE & Co., Stutterheim, 
SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUN’ 

—WoopDcock a —, Baas As 
Surveyors, Value Auctic 

SPECIALISTS IN “COU NERY PRO 
TIES (Tel.: Ipswich 4334). 

URREY and SOUTHERN COUNT! 

MESSENGER, MORGAN & May, 
Agents, Guildford (Tel. 2992-3). E 
Farms and Country Houses. 

URREY. Property in all parts ‘ 

County.—W. K. MoorE & Co., Surv 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lin 
Susaex. » SURREY, HAMPSHIRE 

ENT. To buy or "sell a Country E 
mele or Cottage in these counties, c 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bri 
Sussex (Crawley 528), associated with 
DowLeER & Co., Petersfield, Hants (Pi 
field 359). 

SUSSEX . AND ADJOINING COUN’ 

JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, spec 
in High-class Residences and Estates, 1 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 
W.2:7 J. TOLLEY & HILL, Auctioneer: 

Estate Agents (Est. 1902), ré 
Country Houses and Estates for clients « 
ing to purchase. If selling forward par r 
lars.—58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. Tel. 2 
W ‘chs COUNTIES.- 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HAR) 

, Imperial Square, Cheltenham (Tel. { 
43 >, Castle Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 
(“THE AGENTS FOR THE WE 

ORKSHIRE. Warp, RAy & Co., Mi 

Bank Chambers, Shipley. Pri 
Specialists, Valuers, "Auctioneers and 
Agents. (Tel.: Shipley 2532, 2533, 2963. 

ORKSHIRE and NORTHERN CO 

TIES. Landed, Residential and Agr 
tural Estates—B. W. BELTON & 
2, Park Square, Leeds 1. 
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© Seville orange 





me it to your table—the finest 
mari alade we’ve been able to offer you 
for | ve long years! Wait till you taste 
it— ll the tang and zest of the Seville 
oran e—every golden strand is pure 
Seviic peel. It brings a real pre-war 
touc! to your breakfast table. Look out 
for ii in the shops, but because supplies 
are limited, bear with your grocer if he 


cannot always supply you. 


HARTLEY’S MARMALADE 









ok YOUR 1946 HOLDAY 9 
Amap... A Matchless 
and Britain is yours 


ASSOCIATED MOTOR CYCLES LTD., PLUMSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, S.E.18 
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A Great Inheritance 


The foundations of Lloyds Bank are firmly rooted in the past. 











It inherits great traditions of which it is proud. 

















But it is most proud of the tradition which insists that it shall 
always look towards the future. It is responsive to change, 
marching with the times, increasing the efficiency and versatility 
of its services as often as modern conditions demand. 


Tradition stabilises. Enterprise enriches. Lloyds Bank has both. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





HEAD OFFICE: 
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Havea glass of Guinness 


when you’re tired 


G.E.1240.A 
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Bassano 


THE HONOURABLE MRS. DESMOND CHICHESTER 


Mrs. Chichester is the only daughter of Captain and Mrs. Montagu Ravenhill, Pleyden Cottage, Rye, Sussex. 
Her marriage to Major the Hon. Desmond Clive Chichester, M.C., Coldstream Guards, youngest son of Lord 
and Lady Templemore, took place last March 
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THE NEW TOWNS CHALLENGE 


T is unfortunate in some ways that the Reith 
I Committee were hustled into the production 
of two Interim Reports, almost entirely con- 
cerned with planning the machinery and finance 
of new towns, and that an Act putting their 
main ideas into effect should have been passed 
before they had a chance to tell the Government 
and the public what they thought a new town 
should be. For if the new towns are to be 
regarded by the public solely as a bureaucratic 
experiment in getting out of some of the more 
appalling social and economic difficulties into 
which the unregulated development of the past 
has plunged this country, they will not be a 
The speed-up was necessary because it 
was feared that a people living in discomfort 
and annoyed with unfulfilled election promises 
would bring so much pressure to bear on their 
local authorities, while the long-term New Towns 
Plan was being put into action, that we should 
revert almost without knowing it to the dis- 
orderly development of pre-war yvears—a dire 
and dreadful prospect. That it was necessary 
to rush ahead with town construction is shown 
by the recent debate in the L.C.C. when, backed 
by a large majority, Lord Latham declared that 
the question of new towns and Green Belt must 
be faced ‘“‘against the background of the 
desperately urgent need for housing of the people 
of London,” and the Council went on to approve 
estimates for the acquisition of great housing 
estates totally unrelated to the New Towns Plan. 
The Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning has assured the L.C.C. that they need not 
be so desperately anxious; that long-term and 
short-term can be reconciled if only all parties 
will work together. This, too, appears to be the 
opinion of the Committee of London Housing 
Authorities, presided over by Mr. Clement Davies, 
which have made a unanimous report to the 
Ministry on ways and means of concerting a 
plan which in the long run will mean the trans- 
fer to new towns of 1,250,000 Londoners, 
together with an equivalent amount of industry. 
To put this plan over, however, it will obviously 
be necessary to have the interested support of 
the public at every stage. The public must be 
taught to look on the new towns not as a some- 
what hazardous attempt to get out of an 
undeniable mess, but as a real social experiment 


success. 


of building new towns and communities. It is 
helpful, therefore, that the complete Reith 


Report should now have arrived with its ideal 
picture of what a largish town should be, and its 
statement of the guiding principles which should 
be applied. In the circumstances it does not 
achieve this unity, being handicapped by its 
history and the need for integrating a patchwork 
of three sets of recommendations. It does, 
however, devote much space not only to the 
physical tasks of new town building, and the 
devising of machinery for them, but to the 
more complex and delicate problems of founding 
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the new social structures and fostering their 
corporate life. 

If there is a danger that the local authorities 
who are to supply the inhabitants of the new 
towns may lose heart before those towns begin 
to be ready, there is also an equal danger that 
their development may be rushed without 
proper consideration of all the possibilities which 
new techniques offer—not for patching and 
improving, but for getting in detail what is 
really desired. And the free use of modern 
resources implies that it is known what really is 
desired. The Final Report of the Reith Com- 
mittee is a very serious and sober document, but 
it does contain much inspiring advice as to what 
to aim at and what to avoid. It is a challenge, 
in fact, to the public to consider what they really 
would like to have in an urban environment 
which can be created de novo. 


ON A HOLLY TREE 
N THE LAWN OF UPMINSTER HALL, ESSEx, 
O ENGRAVED ‘“‘ BEN & Mary, AuG. 19, 1846.” 
Some fools may smile because I touch your stem 
Engraved with youth’s sweet hope of immortality : 
Ah, vain hope! Born of what ? 
Alas ! the foolish heart itself knew not. 





The knife bites, the young wood bleeds, 
A swallow sweeps in the musky summer air, 
The thin laughter comes faintly over the century of 
years ; 
Am I the only one who sees, the only one who 
hears ? 
MURROE FITZGERALD. 


LONGLEAT AND ESTATE DUTIES 
ORD BATH’S announcement to his tenants 
that he is obliged by estate duties to sell 
much of his family property illustrates one aspect 
of the important statement made by Dr. Dalton 
to CountrY LIFE this week. The increase 
from 65 to 75 per cent. in estate duty in the 
last Budget has meant that Lord Bath has had 
to find £150,000 more than if his father had died 
before April, and inevitably many similar cases 
will soon arise. Detached portions of the Bath 
estates in Northamptonshire and Shropshire, be- 
sides many outlying parts of the Longleat prop- 
erty, are to be auctioned, with the consequent dis- 
turbance toestablished tenancies. Longleat itself, 
built in 1570 by Sir John Thynne, who married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Gresham, with its 
famous park and surroundings, is to be retained 
by Lord Bath, who is, however, presenting Cley 
Hill, above Warminster, to the National Trust. 
Dr. Dalton’s welcome facilities for making land, 
where suitable, acceptable in lieu of death 
duties evidently do not apply in this case, since 
the properties to be offered are presumably not 
required for National Parks or simjlar purposes. 
But supposing it was Longleat itself that had to 
be sold, we maintain that there would be a 
strong case, in the nation’s interest, for the 
estate, with its great house and its historic 
contents, being accepted as a whole in lieu of 
death duties, and transferred to the National 
Trust with a sufficient capital sum, from the 
fund allocated by Dr. Dalton for that purpose, 
for its proper,maintenance. Thus a historic and 
social unit would be preserved:from dismember- 
ment which benefits nobody. 


HARD SEATS AND SOFT 

At Cardiff city council yesterday plush set- 
tees were proposed for high-class dancers to sit 
out and hard seats for Is. civic ‘‘ hops.”’ 

Then up jumped Labour councillor Tom 
Sweet : ‘‘Of all the damn snobbery, this is the 
limit. Are the people who attend low-priced 
dances any less decent than those who attend 
high-priced ones?’’ he asked.—Newspaper report. 

.. is, quite rightly, no close season for 

the hunting of snobs, and that ever- 
popular pastime naturally attains the highest 
favour at a moment when uneducated and 
thoughtless people have been inflated by phrases 
about ‘“‘the century of the common man”’ with 
an excessive notion of their own value. But too 
often the snobbery pack speaks to a false scent. 
There is sometimes—even in this age of multi- 
tudinous subsidies—a little truth in the saying 
that a man can expect no more than he pays for, 
and here (it transpired) was the explanation of 
the hard seats at cheap dances. Examples of 
this hunting of non-existent snobbery could be 
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multiplied all too easily : it is to be feared that 
the chronic inferiority complex of some sections 
of the populace is worsening into an acute form, 
Mr. J. B. Priestley suggested some years igo 
that objections to first-class carriages on the 
railways rose chiefly from the words “First 
Class’’ and ‘‘ Third Class,’’ and that there \ as 
no objection to what was in effect, though no! in 
name, the distinction of first- and third-c! .ss 
seats at cinemas. But now some people in 
Cardiff seem to be coming very close to the 
latter position. It would be interesting to kn: \ 
whether the damning councillor thinks he shou'd 
have as good a cinema seat for Is. as for 5s. or 
as much beer for Is. as for 5s. In the meantime 
there is no denying that snobs are a legitimate 
quarry for the many who enjoy (especial!y 
when inspired by envy, which is no longer recoy- 
nized as a deadly sin) finding faults in their 
neighbours, but since there is still—and always 
likely to be—genuine snobbery in all sections of 
the community, there should be no need for 
anyone to bark up the wrong trees. 


NEW HOUSES IN OLD VILLAGES 

N suggesting that new houses should neces- 

sarily be interpolated among the houses of 
old villages rather than be “‘segregated”’ on the 
outskirts, for sociological reasons, Dr. C. S. 
Orwin has started a hare that is leading to a 
mare’s nest-—one of those tangles in which 
ideology obscures quite well-defined factors. 
His contention is that for reasons of aesthetic or 
social exclusiveness the tenants of new houses 
are made to feel outcasts. It would be interest- 
ing to know of instances of this having occurred 
in housing schemes erected since 1919. In prac- 
tice, apparently vacant land in villages has 
generally been left so for cogent reasons—as 
people’s gardens, allotments or fields—and is 
serving practical or amenity purposes. Local 
authorities prefer to build in well-defined groups 
for economy of erection, rather than on isolated 
plots. Such groups can be seemly architectural 
compositions, whereas, with the minimum stan- 
dards of cost prevailing, interpolated houses, 
besides working out more expensively, rarely fail 
to clash with the traditional character of an old 
village. It is possible enough to harmonise new 
and old, but it requires more sensibility than a 
local authority can afford. Where circum- 
stances, which vary so widely from village to 
village, admit of close integration, so much the 
better, provided the new houses are sympa- 
thetically designed; and some of the cottages 
now being built, for example the Swedish timber 
types, marry charmingly with English tradition. 
But when planning practice has decided on the 
advantages of the principle of building new 
towns rather than of messing up old ones, it 
seems illogical to apply the opposite to villages. 


FARM PRICES 

INCE the Government’s refusal last week 

to allow independent arbitration on the 
award of increased produce prices to meet 
the higher farm wages, the N.F.U. in the 
counties is now busy marshalling public support 
for the farmers’ case. The difference between 
the Minister of Agriculture and the N.F.U. ari-es 
from the Ministry’s ruling that only the .- 
creased sum which farmers are paying to hi: -d 
labour, and not quite the whole of that, sho ‘d 
be included in labour costs, while the N.F -. 
claims that the manual work of the farmer: d 
his wife should also be recompensed. As 25 2 
cent. of the manual work on farms is done »v 
farmers and their wives, the effect of ‘ie 
Ministry’s ruling is to reduce substantially 1¢ 
profitability of farming as a whole. Mr. T m 
Williams may consider that now is the opp t- 
tunity to cut farming profits further, but © ie 
annual February price review is the pro) °t 
occasion for such adjustments. The Governmi 't 
should not bring into a special mid-season pr ¢ 
review, intended to recoup farmers for hig! 
wage costs, other factors, such as the level f 
farm profits or changes in cropping incenti\ 
while refusing the farmers’ claims on ot! 
counts, such as the recent increases in trans} 
charges. Unless a clear understanding 
reached now that the annual price review s!: |! 
stand for twelve months and that there shal! »¢ 
no avoidable alterations in wages and oti et 
factors meanwhile, there is serious danger t!\at 
the whole system will break down in disrepute. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By 
Major ¢. S&S. JARVIS 


cne in an evening paper, which is obviously 
correct and which would suggest that the 
journalist responsible had passed with honours 
in unnatural history, while the other is so 
puzz ng that I doubt if even a fox-hunting 
ornit.ologist could throw light on the mystery. 
[he irst of these reports concerns a resident 
of Cookham in Berkshire who found coiled up 
in th: folds of his dressing-gown a black snake, 
whic 1 was identified later as a river snake from 
the ‘hames nearby, and, if the identification 
is cc rect, which is extremely doubtful, it would 
sugy “st that the Colorado beetle is not the only 
dan: erous pest which has found its way to this 
coui try aS a result of the war. As all water 
sna! es are extremely poisonous and usually 
mos’ forthcoming, the popularity of the Thames 
Vall y with its boating facilities will soon wane 
if tiese undesirable reptiles have established 
then selves in old Father Thames. 
fo those who are unaware that there are 
only three snakes in this country—the viper or 
adder, the grass snake and the rare smooth 
snake, which I have sought in vain—the mistake 
of thinking that our common grass snake is of a 
water variety is understandable, as Natrix natrix 
may often be seen swimming across a river 
with a grace and ease of movement’ which 
would suggest that it is his natural habitat. 
It was something of a coincidence that the dav 
after I read the account of the Cookham ‘“‘river 
snake ’’ I should have seen two small grass 
snakes disporting themselves at the shallow end 
of a little llyn in the Welsh mountains, and their 
actions suggested that they were finding some 
food-stuffs among the weeds which were growing 
at the water’s edge. It was a very bright sunny 
day and, as the grass snakes were providing 
the only sign of life on the unbroken glassy 
surface of the small lake, I put my fly over them 
hoping that, unlike the trout, they would rise 
to it and that I would achieve the distinction 
of joining the ranks of those who have hooked 
queer creatures on a trout lure. I can only 
record, however, that one of the snakes moved 
a foot or more to examine my fly, but finding 
like the trout in the lake that it was not a 
reasonable imitation of anything recognised 
as eatable he did nothing more about it. 
te 
bes other item of news which sounds inex- 
plicable was to the effect that the Scottish 
Society for the Protection of Wild Birds had 
protested against the killing of fifty-one buz- 
zards by the Mid-Argyll Fox-hunting Associa- 
tion, and I cannot conceive why in the sacred 
names of Jorrocks and John Peel fox-hunters 
should concern themselves with the destruction 
of these rare birds. I should have thought 
that any association concerned with fox-hunting 
would have found its time very fully occupied 
with keeping down the numbers of foxes, which 
have increased so considerably in most parts 
during the war years. I am surprised also that 
in any one county in Great Britain there should 
be sufficient buzzards for this number to be 
killed in one season. From reports I have 
received from time to time the comparatively 
tare buzzard would seem to have managed just 
to hold its own during recent years, and in some 
parts has actually increased its numbers; 
though incidentally I have not seen our New 
Forest pair since they had to share the air with 
bombers and fighters from the many aerodromes 
inthe vicinity. I shall be interested to hear from 
Seottish readers if in Argyllshire this bird is now 
sc plentiful and so short of its natural food that 
lt is carrying off fox cubs, which, so far as one 


I }i:AVE read recently two items of news, 
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ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


can see, is the only reason why a fox-hunting 
association should concern itself with birds of 
prey. 


* * 
* 


AM beginning to wonder whether the war 

correspondents on the various Eastern 
fronts did not allow themselves to be carried 
away with enthusiasm over the miraculous 
powers of D.D.T. powder as an insect pest 
destroyer. I gathered from the many reports 
which I read that one puff of D.D.T. powder 
in a room or tent not only wiped out instantly 
every mosquito, bug, flea and other unwanted 
insect within, but also made the place lethal 
for everything that flew or crawled to such an 
extent that the descendants of the defunct 
insects coming to visit the graves of their 
ancestors months later would at once curl up 
and die. Immediately it was announced that the 
famous D.D.T. would be available for the 
general public we were exhorted to be most 
careful when using the very deadly powder in 
the garden, while horticulturists and _bee- 
keepers pointed out that if fruit trees were 
sprayed with the preparation when in blossom 
it would mean the extinction of every hive in the 
vicinity. 

I do not know if I have obtained a tin of 
some spurious imitation—and no one can deny 
that there is a considerable amount of rubbish 
of all types on the market these days—but the 
results I have obtained with the terrible D.D.T. 
would be disappointing if they were not laugh- 
able. Some months ago I put away my Home 
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E. W. Tattersall 


SHADOWS ACROSS THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


Guard uniform in a drawer with a liberal 
dressing of the powder in every fold, and I have 
just made the discovery that, if the old Home 
Guard is called up again to repress a rising of 
incensed bakers or frustrated bread-winners, 
I have an excellent excuse for absenting myself 
from parade, as common decency of attire was a 
marked feature of the Old Force. The special 
type of clothes-moth from which we have been 
suffering during the war is, I admit, a very 
tough problem as he would seem to be proof 
against all powders, sprays and other anti-moth 
preparations, and I have a very shrewd sus- 
picion that the moth balls, on which once upon a 
time we pinned our faith, are now regarded by 
them merely in the light of appetisers before 
meals. 
* ‘ * 

N making the discovery that D.D.T. had 

failed to protect His Majesty’s uniform I 
made a special demonstration by blowing the 
powder through a patent garden bellows onto a 
dense cluster of black blight, which had formed on 
the flower stem of a very special dahlia, and when 
the packed mass of insects had been com- 
pletely covered with a film of the white dust 
there was evidence of some slight discomfort and 
uncasiness. The head of the column seemed to 
wish to withdraw, and this intention was pre- 
vented by the crowd below which wished to work 
upwards, but the movement was little more than 
one sees every day in an ordinary fish queue 
when the customers in the front rank discover 
that there is nothing left on the slab but some 
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weary-looking cod with tired eyes, and those 
behind push forward in the fixed belief that 
there are sole and brill available. The following 
morning I found that the whole contingent of 
insects had transferred themselves to another 
stalk where they were clustered apparently in 
perfect health, but over their old stamping 
ground, and still be-sprinkled with the white 
D.D.T. powder which incommoded them not one 
jot, ran the ants whose task in life it is to marshal 
the ranks of the black blight. 


* * 
ok 


HAVE been told recently a story of remark- 
able intelligence shown by dogs, and as it 
was related by an eye-witness it must be 

accepted as the truth. 
It is about a cocker spaniel, who has the 
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social distinction of being a reserve champion, 
and who disappeared suddenly while out on his 
early morning exercise. The owner telephoned 
the police and everyone in the vicinity, and at 
four o’clock in the afternoon a plate-layer 
on the railway nearby noticed a dog sitting 
on a rocky ledge half-way down a deep cutting 
on the line. Presumably the cocker while 
chasing a rabbit had fallen over the edge and 
had saved himself by landing on the narrow 
ledge from which he could climb neither up nor 
down. The owner at once went to the spot with 
a rope on which he made a noose with the in- 
tention of lassoing the dog, but there was not 
the slightest necessity for this, as, immediately 
the rope reached him, the cocker seized it 
firmly in his teeth, and allowed himself to be 
drawn up to a spot where he could find a foot- 


a a 


- TIDELINES 


QC)’: parents—who had a stolid distrust of 


the things which may turn men into 
beachcombers—exhorted us to hold our 
heads up. It was felt that people never got on in 
the world if they went about looking at the 
ground. 
Yet by following such advice too closely one 
may miss a great deal. Once, when a child, I 
found a threepenny-bit in an Edinburgh street. 
How many Scots, trained to firmness of purpose 
and moral rectitude, had, in passing by, failed to 
see that valuable object? Perhaps I should 
thank the discovery for an interest in fore- 
grounds which has since revealed not, I regret to 
say, more threepenny-bits but things with far 
more intrinsic interest. In the foreground are 
the rhythms of grass and leaves, the texture of 
stone, twisted sticks, pebbles at the edge of a 
river and the pattern of water. Design and 
variety may exist just as much in ten square 
yards of foreshore as in the view from the top of 
a mountain; for the capacity of our eyesight is 
limited, and size—if dissociated from human 
standards of measurement—is only relative. 
Some years ago I was staying on a small 
island in the West Indies. This island—the off- 
shoot ofa larger one—wasa low, bare, desiccated 
place; it had an air of essential stillness and 
remoteness that even the wind which sometimes 
sighed for days on end through its stunted thorn 
bushes served only to accentuate. It was as 
though the land had been cast up by the sea to 
lie bleached and forgotten under the omnipotent 
sunshine. The landscape itself, the hills of the 
mainland and the iridescent seas were lovely 
things, yet somehow they lacked significance. 
I found that the essential qualities of the place 


were concentrated in much smaller things. The 
flotsam of the tide, pieces of wood fantastically 
twisted and sun-whitened that lay along the 
shore, the cacti and the silvery trunks of the 
“‘Joblollies’’—it was these things, dry, rank and 
dead, which seemed to be its most expressive 
features. 

An interest in foreground objects of this 
kind, once created, developed rapidly, especially 
where there were beaches—and coral beaches in 
particular—for there is no ground more produc- 
tive of such things than a reef or the borders of 
alagoon. Asa picker-up of unconsidered trifles 
I combed the shores of the Caribbean, the South 
Seas and the Eastern Archipelago, amassing 
choice pieces of bleached coral, dried seaweed, 
driftwood and broken shells. 

In beachcombing—undertaken as a hobby 
and not from necessity—there are two sources 
of pleasure—the act itself and the spoils of it. 
Given the right temperament, there are few 
occupations more enjoyable than _ pottering 
about on a reef. On the fringes of the tropical 
seas time moves slowly. There one can recap- 
ture the delight of a child probing among seaside 
rocks or sense the absorption of a dog which dis- 
covers peculiar joys in every tree-trunk or hole 
in the ground. A morning passed in wandering 
idly along a stretch of sand liberates you from 
all sense of urgency, and if at noon you return 
with one new shell or curiously-worn fragment 
you count your time well spent. 

I remember a beach in the Eastern seas 
where one could walk out on to a great expanse 
of reef which was laid bare by the receding tide. 
For a quarter of a mile or so from the shore the 
coral was dead and colourless, but farther out it 
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hold, and from which he could climb to the top 
without great difficulty. 


* * 
* 


HIS, I think, constitutes very remarka))le 

intelligence. The wisest dogs usually lose 
their heads when in trouble of an unsual nature. 
That is to say, the dog, who habitually comes 
up to his owner with an uplifted paw when he 
has a thorn in it, may quite forget for ihe 
moment that master is trying to be help: il 
when releasing him from a gin-trap. As rojs 
are among the things that play no part in a do,'s 
life it is remarkable that the cocker (and where 
unusual intelligence is concerned I would not 
rate the spaniel family quite as high as other 
breeds) should have realised at once that tle 
lowered rope provided a means of escape. 


was alive and full of faded greens and purples. 
There were always a few people out there turn- 
ing over lumps of loose coral in search of any- 
thing edible that might be underneath—small 
octopods, sea-eggs of marvellous and diverse 
colours, or little fish which would lie wedged i 
crevices hoping to escape attention. 

In such a place you have a marvellous s 
of well-being coupled to the feeling of being c: 
pletely removed from civilised man and al! 
works. There is contact with air and water 
sun. For a long time you may be engrosse: 
the aquatic world of the close foreground anc 
the prospect of finding some fresh treasure u1 
the next lump of coral. Then suddenly you | 
up, and the universe expands into the vast c! 
of sky patterned by the majestic rhythm 
clouds, the blue and glitter of the sea, the w! 
unfolding wings of the surf, the intense colou 
reef and lagoon, and beyond these a lumii 
line of beach and a fringe of palms. 

So much, then, for the pleasures of 
search; but what are the things sought, an 
what does their peculiar fascination cons 
Merely to assert that almost everything wh ° 
litters a tropical beach is interesting would s | 
leave much unanswered. One might enlarge 
statement further by saying that the obj 
found on such shores have about them a ceri 
strangeness, but that this quality exists in s: 
things to a greater degree than in others. 
sense it one must first shed all consideration 
the function or growth of such objects. If 
regard a fish-net as simply a device for catch 
fish its bizarre properties will be missed. Sii: 
larly with fish, or with shells which are : 
perfect in form and wearing their living colou 
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to 
. think of them as natural growths and they will be 


interesting only as specimens or as having a quite 
str \ightforward beauty like that of flowers. But 
aADle if one of these things is regarded as an abstract 












































lose object it assumes a curious individuality which has 
ure, — nothing to do with its proper function. A single 
mes — example—albeit a somewhat forced one—may 
1 he fF} illustrate this. 

e here is a place in Bali where the shore, rising 
pi ul steeply from the sea, slopes down again on the 
ypes nae yard side. From behind this rampart the bows 
o.'s BE of beached canoes can be seen protruding over the 
1ere skyline and tumbling down the near slope. In 
not — every one the lower part of the prow is elongated 
her like 2 snout, and immediately behind it on either 
the side i. painted an eye. When I first saw these craft 

in the low light of the evening sun against an inky 
cky te whole fleet—with outriggers extended like 





tenuous limbs—looked like an army of monstrous 
creatures crawling out of the sea to invade the 
land 
»w the point of this illustration is not the 
somewhat fantastic theatricality of the effect, but 
the f.ct that with these canoes the impression of 
'funct’‘on had been broken down. They had ceased 
to be mere boats but they had not acquired the 
| reality of monsters, so that, falling between the 
» two 1 pes, they had taken on a peculiar significance 
fof thir own. 

he things found on a beach fall roughly into 
three groups. There are those which belong to the 
reef nd the foreshore, including all marine growths 
havi g life—fish, crustacea and the living coral of 
the: ef. Next come the man-made things and the 
land srowths which lie above the reach of the tide 
—faien palm fronds, copra spread out on the 
grouid, canoes, fish-baskets, nets hanging from 
trees. or even the purely artificial patterns of 
fish or sea-slugs laid out to dry. 

Che final group lies midway between the other 
two -between the water’s edge and the high-tide 
mark. It includes all those curious battered 
objects which have long since lost the perfection 
of their natural forms. To sense their strange- 
ness it is no longer necessary to _ divorce 
them from the idea of their purpose or natural 
order; for they have ceased to have either life 


(Right) TAHITIAN FISHERMEN’S NETS 
HUNG OUT TO DRY ON THE TREES AT 
THE WATER’S EDGE 


(Below) ON THE BEACH AT BALI. One of 
the canoes which “. . . look like an army of 
monstrous creatures crawling out of the sea ” 
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TREASURE-TROVE FOR THE BEACHCOMBER. 


or function or even much resemblance to their 
original shapes. Among them are shells whose 
inner structure has been revealed by the batter- 
ing of the surf and which are quite bleached 
except perhaps for a flush of pink or a faint trace 
of brown or grey. In this state, when they have 
ceased to bear the familiar impress of organic 





growth, one can regard them purely as things. 
And what is true of shells applies equally to the 
rest of the débris that lies along the shore. A 
stem of pandanus rotted and pounded by the 
sea, desiccated by the fierce heat of the sun and 
finally sapped of the green of life ceases to be 
part of a tree and acquires a distinct character. 





Débris left by the tide on the shore of Tahiti 


The subjective importance of these beach- 
objects is heightened by their situation. There 
is nothing to distract attention from them; they 
stand isolated on a smooth plane against the 
level horizon and the emptiness of air and water, 
so that when looked at closely they sometimes 
take on a monumental impressiveness which is 

quite distinct from __ their 
actual size. 

A beach is the edge of the 
unknown : beyond it stretches 
the infinity of space and the 
uninterrupted curvature of the 
earth. At the margin of the sea 
vou have come to the limits of 
the mundane and the familiar; 
ahead stretch the elements in 
which Man can stake no claim. 
It suggests a division which is 
not only material but also 
mental—the cleavage between 
what the mind perceives .nd 
understands and_ the 
charted tracts of the 
known. The objects that 
thrown up out of the o 
on to the land are tl 
standing upon a fronti 
partly familiar and_ p: 
strange, not wholly unrel 
to commonplace forms, 
invested with some of 
mystery of the unresol 
They are vaguely disquiet ng, 
but at the same time 
offer a hint of some exci 
possibility or promise. 
haps one can best desc 
them as survéaliste, for t 
forms have an import w 
eludes us. They do not e\ 
association with the mund 
nor are they merely grotes 
Existing in their own r 
they stand at the same 
like the symbols of a reli 
whose metaphysics are 
gotten. They are a myst 


FISH SPREAD OUT 
DRY. HONG KONG 
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TIGER 


experience of a 

tiger shoot in 
a certain Indian 
State which can 
remain nameless. 
The party had been 
arranged for the 
benefit of a certain 

Exalted Personage, 
and what happened 
that day was to 
some extent the 
cause of the commission on my part of a felony 
on another and much later occasion. At this 
shot I was posted, well away from the guest of 
honour, on the bank of a small stream bordered 
by high rushes. In due course, and before any 
shots had been fired, a fine tiger emerged from 
the reeds and proceeded to cross the stream. 
Wen it was half-way over I fired and, much to 
my joy, killed it. A pad elephant then appeared, 
an I personally saw my tiger loaded up. 

We joined the line of beater elephants and 
for some time I rode alongside the elephant 
cairying my animal. There were other tigers in 
th drive and eventually, after a good deal of 
firing and excitement, we gathered round the 
E. ’., in front of whom lay four dead tigers. I 
co gratulated the son of our host on the success 
of his bag of five, whereupon he replied ‘‘ Only 
four.” I pointed out that I also had killed a 
tig r, to which he answered, ‘‘ Lord X first fired 
at ‘he animal you killed and hit it, so it is his 
tiger.’’ There was no more to be said, but the 
thought of that tiger always rankled in my mind. 

Many vears afterwards I again took part in 
a tiger shoot, this time in company with an even 
more exalted personage—a Viceroy. The scene 
was Gwalior, where we were the guests of that 
sporting and amusing Prince, the late Maharajah 
Scindia, a wise and able ruler, and a most loyal 
and devoted subject of his King Emperor. But 
he was, at times, a somewhat embarrassing host 
owing to his passion for all forms of practical 
joking. In this respect he had the mind of a 
small and mischievous boy. His day of high 
festival was the first of April, when no one, high 
or low, in his State was safe from his attentions. 
This date, which has a bearing on my story, 
occurred on the last day of our visit. 

By breakfast time we had all suffered in 
various harmless and amusing ways. I found 
a small but very deadly variety of snake curled 
up in one of my bedroom slippers. It was made 
of indiarubber. How and when it got there I do 
not know. My servant expressed complete 
ignorance, but I have no doubt that his silence 
had been bought. At breakfast the salt-cellars 
held sugar, and the sugar-basins some form of 
chemical which, when put into the tea, bubbled 
up in an eruption of evil-smelling foam. 

The first day’s shoot did not, I fear, appeal 
to any of us, and least of all, I am sure, to the 
Viceroy. But one had to realise that on such 
occasions it was looked on as essential that the 
principal guest should get the first tiger, and as 
early as possible, after which honour was satis- 
fied and the minds of all were at ease. 

We motored some fifteen miles to a long 
and narrow sandy nullah, with high banks and 
a bed completely devoid of cover of any kind. 
At the head of the nullah, where it was little 
more than twenty yards wide, had been erected 
a solid stone tower, a miniature fortress of two 
storeys with a flat roof bounded by a low wall. 
The banks of the nullah rose precipitously on 
either side and were lined, at intervals of ten to 
fifteen yards, by uniformed cavalry andinfantry. 
The Viceroy sat in a comfortable chair on the 
roof of the tower, while the rest of us crowded 
into a circular room below. The walls of this 
were pierced at frequent intervals by narrow 
loopholes, facing in all directions, through which 
it was possible to watch the proceedings. 

A bugle sounded and the beat began. Soon 
\ fine tiger appeared, trotting quickly up the 

ullah and gazing anxiously from side to side, 
rying to find an avenue of escape. Nearer and 
learer it approached. Eventually the sound of 
a shot rang out from the roof and all was over 
except for the shouting, of which there was plenty. 


I HAD my first 
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Next day, however, things were infinitely 
more pleasant and exciting. We had been told 
that a very large tiger, distinguishable by its 
unusually black face, had been, with commend- 
able regularity, killing the baits tied up for him, 
and it was hoped that he and several others 
would be included in the drive. Going this time 
much farther afield, we again found ourselves 
on the banks of a nullah but of a completely 
different nature. It was broad and its bed con- 
tained islands of grass and bushes. Into it, on 
either side, ran tributaries, all of which afforded 
ways of escape. We were told that the Viceroy’s 
machan would be at the head of the na/lah and 
we, on elephants, were to guard the most suit- 
able tributaries. 

My particular valley ran parallel to, and 
was separated by, a low ridge from the adjacent 
nullah in which my friend M. was to take up his 
position, After a considerable period of waiting 
—for on a long beat such as this the beaters 





A MACHAN BUILT LIKE A FORTRESS 


could move 
approaching. 

Suddenly my mahout gave a low cluck with 
his tongue, and following the direction of his 
pointing finger I saw a complete family party 
consisting of two large tigers and two well- 
grown cubs stealthily walking in single file along 
the side of the ridge. They disappeared behind 
some bushes, and I feared that they would cross 
the ridge without my seeing them again. After 
a few seconds, however, the leading tiger 
reappeared. I fired and to my relief it fell 
among the bushes. The others vanished over 
the ridge before I could fire again. When 


only slowly—we heard them 
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By J. MACKENZIE 


a tiger chooses to move he wastes no time 
in doing so. 

Then a shot rang out, followed by another. 
Immediately afterwards one of the cubs came 
bounding back, straight at my elephant. It 
came so close that the elephant whipped round, 
causing me to face the wrong way. I managed 
to get in a quick shot, hitting the unfortunate 
youngster in the nose. This stunned him and 
gave me time to finish him off. 

I proceeded to look for my first tiger, but 
could find no trace in the place where it had 
fallen. I crossed the ridge and joined M. who, 
I found, had killed the tigress and a cub, but he 
had not seen my tiger. I was naturally very 
disappointed, but to my relief I found later that 
the beaters had picked it up, dead, in the main 
nullah. 

On joining the Viceroy we found that he 
had killed two tigers, and that two more had 
fallen to two other guns, making a very satis- 
factory bag of eight. But I had, unwittingly, 
committed the error of killing the black-faced 
tiger which, it had been hoped, would fall to the 
Viceroy. Fortunately the measurements of one 
he had killed were slightly larger than those of 
mine, which somewhat eased the situation. The 
second of the Viceroy’s tigers, on being hit, had 
crawled into some very thick bushes. Several 
shots had been necessary to finish it off, with the 
result that the skin was considerably damaged. 

The next day we devoted to sight-seeing, 
finishing up with a visit to the State museum. 
There we found our tiger-skins being prepared 
for the necessary curing. To each skin was 
attached a label, and prominent among them 
was that of the tiger with the dusky counte- 
nance. Casually I looked at the label and, to my 
surprise, found written on it the word “ Vice- 
roy.’ I then inspected the other labels and 
found on the Viceroy’s mutilated skin, one bear- 
ing my name. I waited behind and when every- 
one had left the room I hastily and guiltily 
changed the labels. 

Early the following day the Viceroy and his 
party left for another destination, and R.B. (one 
of his aides) and I remained behind to proceed 
direct to Simla by an afternoon train. The date, 
it will be recalled, was the first of April and 
whether in self-defence against the Maharajah’s 
well-known habits or for some other reason, it 
was regarded as a public holiday, and all State 
offices were closed. To pass the time until our 
train left, R.B. and I decided to play squash. 
The court was in the grounds of the museum. 
After our game I suggested that we should have 
another look at the tiger skins, but we found the 
museum closed. 

Fortunately, locked doors were of no hin- 
drance to my companion, who had, in earlier 
days, been a member of the Oxford University 
Alpine Club. He climbed up a water-pipe, opened 
a skylight on the roof and, unlocking a door, 
admitted me to the building. We examined the 
skins and I again found the viceregal label on my 
tiger skin. This was more than I could bear and, 
rolling up the skins of Blackface and of one of 
his offspring, we carried them away and they 
travelled with us to Simla. When next I met the 
Maharajah he said, with a twinkle in his eye, “I 
enjoyed the first of April joke you played on me.”’ 

Until he mentioned it I had not looked on 
it that way, but none the less I felt relieved. 





A VIEW OF A MACHAN USED IN THE GWALIOR 
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By THE RT. HON. HUGH DALTON, Chancellor of the Exchequer pr 
fat 
N the course of the last few weeks Lake tin 
Bala, with the summit of Aran Benllyn S Boe 
and the slopes of Arenig Fawr, have - 
been brought into the safe keeping of the - 
nation, in payment of death duties. Lake he 
Brotherswater and many of the neighbouring mn 
crags of Patterdale have similarly been ip 
added to the national heritage. This is clear na 
evidence that the Government are keenly thi 
interested in the preservation of the beauty br 
of our countryside. 
For many years I have felt great pr 
concern at the loss to the nation which po 
was involved in the commercial sale, often 
piecemeal, of famous properties following ap 
0 


the death of their owners. Many lovely 
parts of our country have fallen in this way 
into the hands of people who have spoiled 
and exploited them without regard to the 
national interest. It always seemed to me 
that the State should have had means to 
prevent such desecration. 

In my Budget speech last April, there- 
fore, I announced my intention of bringing 








into active use the powers which the Inland no 

Revenue have had since 1910—but have <— im 

W.F. Taylor 

THE ARENIG MOUNTAINS AND ‘- 

VALLEY, MERIONETH 

peox ca 

Fae land will, I am sure, share my hopes that J 4: 

Lakes Bala and Brotherswater and the § P@ 

t mountains that are mirrored in their waters — 

are only the first of many splendid additions lat 

to be made in the next few years to our th 

national heritage. pe 

I . 

m 

alr |! 

a 

Va 

ak 

jo 

[We are glad to publish the above state- m 

ment by Dr. Dalton for two reasons. First, bi 

although we may not worship at the same te 

political altar, we believe he is wholeheartedly w 

concerned to preserve the beauty of our be 

countryside; second, we agree that so long as E 

death duties must be levied on their present he 

Se 

LAKE BALA, WITH THE ARENIG : 

MOUNTAINS IN THE BACKGROUND th 

(Right) THE KIRKSTONE PASS FROM : 

BROTHERSWATER - 

never exercised—to accept land in payment : 

of death duties. I therefore set aside £50 ~ 

million of the money received from the ti 

disposal of surplus war stores to create a he 

National Land Fund. The purpose of this ye 

Fund is to make good to the Inland Revenue of 

the money equivalent of land received in 7 

this way, and turned over to such bodies as p 

the National Trust. The first two acquisitions te 

under this new arrangement show that the e) 

executors of such estates realise the double er 
advantage it offers to them. 

In the first place, they can hand over i) 
the property to the State in the knowledge ye 
that its amenities will be preserved and that : 
it will not be split up into small portions ~ 
and its land and tenants thoughtlessly ve 
used. in 

In the second place, they can serve the cl 
public interest without in any way neglecting te 
their duty as executors. ac 

All who love the beauty of our native of 





W. A. Poucher 
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scale his policy in this particular matter is 
entirely in the national interest. We are glad 
also to have his assurance that the Govern- 
ment as a whole are ‘keenly interested’”’ in the 
preservation of rural amenities: the unhappy 
fate of Wentworth Woodhouse and the con- 
tinued requisitioning of the Isle of Purbeck 
and other areas had conveyed a different 
impression, 
here are, however, one or two points 
arising from his statement on which we hope 
he will enlarge at a suitable opportunity. He 
the National Trust. In a recent 
described its work as ‘“‘of great 


mentions 
speech he 


national importance,’’ and expressed the hope 
that it would be continued ‘‘on the same 
broad lines as in the past and on a larger scale.” 
On the same occasion he generously promised 
to contribute to its Jubilee Appeal Fund, 
provi led Parliament approved, on a pound-for- 

| poun | basis. 
hese statements suggest that he himself 
approves not only of the Trust’s work but also 


of its independent status. Normally the Trust 


THE STONECUTTERS 


nother have been given to me, or that I 


P ECES of serpentine rock that at one time or 
ive found as rarities in Anglesey or on the 


nort! Cornish coast, have appealed to my 
imag nation—in much the same way, I suppose, 
as such smooth and pleasant-coloured stones 


appe: led to the man of the Azelean period. Like 
those primitive forefathers, I have, as a boy, 
treasured these green and red fragments and 
carried them about in my pockets, and, like the 
Azeleans, I have sometimes made drawings and 
paintings on them. A fragment of serpentine 
was a rarity, not often to be come by; and when, 
later, as a student of geology at Cambridge, I 
saw so large an area of serpentine indicated on 
the geological map in the region of the Lizard 
peninsula in south Cornwall, I determined that 
I would one day visit this territory and see for 
myself what the rocks were like. Was this large 
area, olive green on the map, really made up of 
a substance that in my mind, for rarity and 
value, ranked as a jewel? I have recently been 
able to make this long-desired, long-postponed 
journey, and I have not been disappointed. 

The peninsula is a low tableland covered by 
moorland grasses, gorse, moss and a few stunted 
bushes. It is roughly triangular in shape, 
terminating southward at the Lizard Point 
where the lighthouse is situated. The revolving 
beams of the light give the first message of 
England to homeward-faring ships, and in many 
hearts must have kindled thrills of recognition. 
Seen from the Polbrean Hotel, which huddles 
close beneath the lighthouse, the beams move 
silently, like passing and tireless wings, stroking 
the darkness. The shafts pass and are gone 
while the eye is trying to see how far they pene- 
trate; before that task can be accomplished they 
are replaced by others, with monotonous regu- 
larity, all through the hours of darkness. 

From the lighthouse there is a short descent 
—through a great profusion of blossoms—to a 
tiny cove where lifeboats can be launched, and 
here at low tide, among the usual heaps of stones 
and seaweed, are to be found various specimens 
of serpentine, smoothed and wave-worn. Some 
are pale, some dark green, some red in com- 
plexion, the colour being determined by the pro- 
portion of copper or iron. They are of the same 
texture and substance as much of the cliff, here 
exposed and hollowed into caves that can be 
entered at low tide. 

The dominating colour is a deep olive green. 
When the stone is wet by the waves, it glistens 
as though polished. And here in the massed 
tock can be seen the evidence of heat and 
pressure—small groups of crystals among the 
amorphous clay, and rivers and networks of 
vei s, white, black, green and red, interpenetrat- 
Ing one another and forming what might seem 
chance-made patterns, or what might seem pat- 
ters revealing the universal form of creative 
activity that underlies the numberless varieties 
of many particular series of processes. If one 
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cannot accept. gifts of properties without 
endowment for maintenance. Agricultural land 
may maintain itself, but the direct return 
from afforested land is certain to be small 
and slow, and in the case of marginal land or 
moorland there is usually little income available 
except from sporting rights. .We understand 
that habitable houses of historic or artistic 
importance, with their contents, may be 
accepted by the State under the new arrange- 
ment. The Trust cannot take them over at 
present unless funds are provided to keep them 
up. 

What then are the Government’s long- 
term intentions concerning the Trust? Dr. 
Dalton himself may be satisfied, but will his 
colleagues be satisfied, to make over increasing 
areas, and possibly funds, to an independent 
body without demanding some degree of control? 
The question clearly needs an answer at this 
turning-point in the Trust’s affairs. Estate 
owners, and we think the public generally, have 
implicit confidence in the wisdom and methods 
of the Trust. They have not yet learnt, perhaps, 
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pauses to look with enquiry at these heat- 
produced, pressure-produced, time-produced 
rocks whose telluric and ichthonic secrets are 
here in part revealed, one may guess at a prin- 
ciple, underlying all changes and all forms, 
which speaks, or perhaps only whispers. 

It is no wonder that men have been 
attracted by the rich varieties of pattern in these 
serpentine boulders, and that they have cut and 
polished them, and have so built up a local 
industry, and have established, among the 
inhabitants of the peninsula, a group of crafts- 
men skilled to know the qualities of the rock, 
and capable of fashioning it into forms some- 
times adequate, though sometimes, it must be 
admitted, into forms merely fatuous. There are 
some sixteen stonecutters at the Lizard village, 
and they all make a good living out of the job, 
selling hundreds of vases, ashtrays, jars and 
darning-eggs to summer visitors. Both factory 
and shop are usually contained within the limits 
of a small weather-boarded hut. On one side is 
the shop with its shelves of finished ornaments, 
and on the other, behind a light partition, stands 
the craftsman at his lathe. In a yard at the 
back lies the raw material. One man can be, and 
often is, his own quarryman, artificer, and sales- 
man, and it may well be he is the builder of his 
own factory and shop. Here isa primitive trade, 
which would seem to be a relic from the far past, 
yet it survives and even flourishes in this age of 
high specialisation—a one-man business that is 
complete in itself. 

Many of the visitors to the stonecutters’ 
shops complain at what they consider the high 
prices; they do not know what a lot of work goes 
to the shaping of a stone ona lathe. The polish- 
ing is in itself no mean task. First a block is 
roughly shaped from rock that has been quarried 
from a fair depth—the surface rock is liable to 
flake or crack. It must be cemented on to the 
chuck of the lathe with a resin cement which can 
be melted in hot water when its task is fulfilled. 
With steel chisels the rock must then be shaped, 
hollowed and smoothed. There are four pro- 
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to place the same degree of confidence in a 
Government which has ruined one of the finest 
remaining parks in the West Riding in the 
interests of coal, and may do so again. If an 
estate owner is compelled to give up his home 
he will do so the more readily, we believe, if he 
knows that it will be preserved in perpetuity 
by those who appreciate its value, and are not 
likely to be swayed by political or economic 
considerations in times of crisis. We hope, 
therefore, that no limitation will be imposed 
on the present authority of the Trust. We 
would go further, and make it possible for the 
Trust to maintain, as well as to acquire, selected 
estates transferred by the owners in their life- 
time as payment of estate duty in advance. 
There would be technical difficulties—a possible 
change in the rate of duty, for instance—but if 
the acquisition of outstanding amenities by the 
nation is the aim, rather than the acquisition of 
the maximum of cash by the Exchequer, the 
value of the public’s use of the property in the 
meantime might fairly be regarded as a balancing 
factor.—ED., C.L.) 


OF THE LIZARD 


cesses in the polishing. First a lead-paper or a 
beaten-out sheet of lead is sprinkled with a 
coarse emery powder; this is applied with water 
to the rotating surface. The emery powder 
partly embeds itself in the lead, and so does not 
cut too harshly. If it were not so embedded, it 
would tend to cut away the softer parts of the 
stone, leaving the harder ridges standing out. 
The next polish is given with fine emery powder 
on bedford cord, also applied with water; the 
next is with yet finer emery on bedford cord with 
olive oil; and the final polish is with powdered 
peroxide of iron (called, by the trade, ‘‘crocus’’) 
on a soft leather. A well-polished piece of stone 
should show no scratches under a powerful lens 
Out of the three craftsmen at the Lizard whose 
work I sampled I found one who had achieved 
a perfect polish. His work was higher priced 
than that of his competitors, and justly so. 

Pink and brown and red veins in the ser- 
pentine interpenetrate with varying shades of 
green, and are crossed by faint misty rivulets of 
white, which are themselves crossed and 
re-crossed by a yet fainter network of black. 
These patterns show up clearly under a fine 
polish, and a lens reveals a landscape well worth 
looking at. Agglomerates of crystals are set in 
groups and clusters, which seem to penetrate 
deep into clayey background. The arrangement 
would seem to have been determined by chance; 
but if the attention can linger on this scene for 
a short while, a unifying principle is perceived, 
or guessed at, that has conditioned all this 
variety. Here in the stone the original process 
appears static, as though an act of creation had 
been stayed and the emerging changefulness of 
things petrified. 

Such thought, however, is not essential to 
the appreciation of these serpentine ornaments. 
They have, or most of them have, their simple 
and obvious uses. They are displayed in tempt- 
ing ranks in the shop windows, and find (so I am 
assured) a ready market. 

“Do you like the work ?”’ I asked one of the 
craftsmen. 

“Well, ves, it’s not so bad; but we get tired 
of always doing the same things.”’ 

I suggested making objects that had no par- 
ticular usefulness: forms for form’s sake— 
spheres, cubes, tetrahedrons, pyramids or cones 
—things essentially remote from the daily life, 
yet having an esthetic value in their form. 

My companion was not slow in seeing my 
point; but that, he thought, from the sales angle, 
would be taking a big risk. A thing should have 
some sort of a use, if it be only as a door-stopper 
or a miniature lighthouse to hold a bridge 
scoring-card, or, at the most ambitious flight, an 
ornate frame for a clock. He probably knew his 
business, but I still think many buyers might be 
tempted by the beauty of mathematical forms 
that made no claim to any trivial usefulness, and 
that presented the useless beauty of the material 
and the form. 
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, LOOKING NORTH-WEST TOWARDS THE CLEE 


The battlemented south front, with the Long Garden wall to the right 


HENLEY HALL, SHROPSHIRE —I 


THE HOME OF LT.-COL. J. N. PRICE WOOD 


The ancient park with much fine timber and the beautiful gardens are a notable survival of an older England 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


T the foot of the western slopes of the 
A Clee Hill, not far outside Ludlow, there 
has been the deer park of Henley Hall 

time out of mind. Since Saxon days it has 
belonged to a variety of families famous in 
the Marches, and who, since quite early in the 
Middle Ages, have had the further interest of 
having been connected with industrial history. 
Before the Norman Conquest. Haneleu 
belonged to one Elmund; in Domesday itself 
a manor of some wealth is recorded with half 
an ox team of land (an uncertain quantity 
varying with the quality of the soil), four 
teams among serfs, and a mill, which still 
exists, valued annually a century later at 4s. 
The overlords were at first the Fitz Alans of 
Clun, but later the manor was annexed to the 


2.—A CORNER OF THE AVENUE GARDEN. A general silvery effect against clipped yew 


Liberty of Ludlow, when it was held by the 
powerful de Lacys, then from 1241 to 1316 by 
the de Verdons. The tenants during most of 
this epoch were the family of de Clunton, who 
later called themselves de Henley, and cer- 
tainly had a mansion house here though no 
trace survives of it. In 1339, Henley was in 
the hands of a family of le Dunfowe, of whom 
Hugh was M.P. for Shrewsbury in 1315 and 
frequently Sheriff of that city. Apparently 
on his death the manor was divided among 
three daughters, for between 1368-72 Sir John 
de Ludlow, who had married one of them, is 
found buying up the other moieties. 

Unless, as well may be, Hugh le Dunfowe 
was a prosperous burgess, the Ludlows were 
the first of Henley’s owners whose wealth was 
derived from business rather than the feudal 
aristocratic system—though it is never super- 
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ficially easy to be certain which resounding 
feudal names were not in fact supported on 
active dealings in wool production. Sir John 
de Ludlow, though himself a military knight 
with service in Edward III’s wars and six 
times M.P. for his shire, was a grandson of the 
great wool merchant Lawrence of Ludlow, who 
financed Edward I’s Scottish campaigns and 
bought Stokesay Castle from the de Verdons. 
His descendants remained at Henley till 
Elizabethan times, when Thomas Powys of 
Snitton (an adjacent village) bought the 
estate. His son, also Thomas. (5. 1620), 
became an eminent barrister, a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and married the daughter of 
Sir Adam Littleton, of another famous legal 
family. Either he or his father built the house 
of which portions are embedded in the present 
Henley Hall. The second Thomas Powys had 
two sons who both attained knighthood as 
eminent lawyers, and of whom the younger 
settled in Northamptonshire and was ancestor 
of the Lords Lilford; also grandfather of Mrs. 
Lybbe-Powys, the entertaining letter-writer 
of Georgian times who often came to Henley. 

Mrs. Lybbe-Powys, indeed, much re- 
gretted the sale of the place in 1770 by ‘ier 
cousin Lilford to Thomas Knight, a granc.on 
of the great Shropshire ironmaster Rich) itd 
Knight of Downton. Something will be -:id 
next week of this remarkable family, but ow 
it must suffice to note that Henley’s con::ec- 
tion with the industrial progress of Eng! nd 
was thus renewed, as took place again wen, 
in 1884, it was bought by Edmund Thomas 
Wedgwood Wood. He was a grandson of 
celebrated Staffordshire potter, Ralph W: 
and related to the Wedgwoods of Burs! m, 
and grandfather of the present owner. 
house itself and some of its notable conte ts 
will then also be illustrated, while n , 
supplementing the historic background, \ 
will take note of its visual setting. 

This consists of the deer park, exten! 
southwards of the house and contai! 
timber, some of it of great age, with se\ 
outstanding trees; and the very exten 
gardens, the lay-out and admirable m: 
tenance of which has been the particular « 
of Lt.-Col. Price Wood, whose Travel : 
Sport in Turkestan records his nota 
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journeys through the Himalayas. <# 

The deer park does not 
appear ever to have been land- 
scaped but to preserve its 
original character of a tract of 
ancient forest or chase; pasture- 
land with thickets of scrub 
interspersed with great forest 
trees, predominantly oak. One 
of these in particular (Fig. 9) 
is a magnificent tree, almost 
exactly 120 ft. high, and of 
beautifully balanced growth. 
The height, in so open a situa- 
tio., is very unusual. The 
Ch.mpion Oak at Powis Castle, 
wh le containing very much 
more timber, is only some 
105 ft.; but the tall oak at 
Whitfield, Herefordshire, which 
has a clean, straight bole up to 
55 t. and is 130 ft. high, must 
hae grown in _ plantation. 
Sir ilarly those at Kyre, Wor- 
ces ershire, of which the tallest 
are over 130 ft., are in a 
coi ipact group. This tree, 
th-ugh no doubt not always so 
iso ated as now (probably it 
wa- once surrounded by scrub), 
ha: evidently always had ample 
spece in which to develop its 
sin‘ularly graceful and spread- 
ing branches. The building seen 
beyond it is a deer house. 


On a _ tree-capped_ knoll 
stands a little brick building & 
called the Park House (Fig. 8), a | 
probably the same age as the 
Hall, early seventeenth century 3.—THE AVENUE GARDEN. 








4.—GOLDEN MULLEINS, NASTURTIUMS AND DAHLIAS BLAZING AGAINST A DARK BACKGROUND 
A memorable garden picture 
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with Georgian alterations. Its use was no doubt 
primarily for entertainment, for which the first floor 
provides a sizable room with two small ones opening 
off it. The antlers are the shed horns of two red stays 
over a series of years, showing progressive develop- 
ment to an enviable number of points. Another 
photograph on the same page is of the interior of tiie 
manorial dovecot, a good octagonal example of 16t!:- 
to 17th-century brickwork though re-roofed extern- 
ally, showing the arrangement of pigeon-holes and the 
structure of the potence (syn. gibbet) or revolving 
ladder in working order. The dovecot is seen in Fig. 6, 
at the corner of the walled garden, dated 1778, east of 
the house and forming the background of the majestic 
Long Garden. At the other end of the Long Garden 
is a group of unusually tall and beautiful Scots firs, 
their stems shown effectively against the wood- 
land fringe behind. While we are in the Long 
Garden allusion must be made to the well-stocked 
summer borders by the kitchen garden wall and, on 
the path side the hedge of polyantha roses in variety, 
climbing the park fence. As we approach the house, a 
long extension of the wall is covered with various 
ramblers, presenting a broad glowing surface of colour 
to a rose garden lying before it. 


The pleasure garden (to use the descriptive term 
found in old plans) which we are now entering sur- 
rounds the house, and is bisected by a short lime 
avenue leading from the road to the long, brick, 
gabled north front. To the east of it lies the en- 
closure called the avenue garden (Fig. 3), an attractive 
combination of formal and informal design, centred 
in a rectangular lily pool formed out of an old stew 
pond. Advantage has been taken of the original sloping 
contours here to form two tiers of low terraces over- 
looking the lawn from the avenue and house sides. 
The dry-stone retaining walls are clothed with large 
masses of rock plants which, with the herbaceous 
strips at their foot and big clumps of irises, rosemary, 
cistus and grey-leaved plants, build up into banks of 
predominantly silvery colour against the clipped yew 
hedges enclosing the area on those sides. Eastward, 
the lawn merges into a glade of flowering and shapely 
trees covering the site of another stew pond. 

Nearby, an area of flowering shrubs is inter- 
sected by irregular grass paths that in June pass 
among deep drifts of lupins (Fig. 7), their polychro- 
matic spires shown up by the background of shrubs. 
The qualities of breadth and simplicity, for which 
there is space in such a large garden as this, are the 
key to the successful effect. 

On the other side of the avenue a rill, on its way 
to join the Ledwyche stream which flows south 
through the west part of the grounds, has been 
made the opportunity for a rock and water garden, 
with spring bulbs in open woodland. 

Following this south-west brings us to the Led- 
wyche stream, crossed by a stone bridge, at the e: 
of a walk which, in various forms, runs the length 
the south front of the house. The latter has be 
altered at various times and overlooks an elabor: 
terrace with steps copied by an earlier generati 
from Haddon Hall. More effective as gardeni 
nowadays is the landscape treatment of the a 
between the house and the Ledwyche bridge. 

The old water garden, as it is called, was design 
by Pulham 40 years ago (Fig. 4). Its effectiven: 5s 
arises from the breadth and simplicity of the c 
ception: an irregular belt of brilliant yellow agai: > 
a background of dark evergreens (yews) and t 
woodland that we have just traversed. The m1 
yellow body consists of self-sown mulleins crown) } 
the crest of a gentle bank (which gives them add « 
height) clothed with naturalised golden and flai. 
nasturtiums (Fig. 5). This merges forward into dri ‘s 
of dwarf yellow dahlias and cushions of rock plaits 
clothing simple rockwork at the margin of the ‘ill 
that we have been following. The artifice of natu: il- 
ness is here entirely successful, while the dominaiice 
of a single colour in a broad composition making ! ‘al 
use of light and shade produces a garden _pictiire 
as memorable as simple. The scheme has ‘ie 


added merit of duration—mulleins, nasturtiums and 
7.—MASSED LUPINS WITH A SHRUB BACKGROUND dahlias have a flowering season covering most 0! 


5.—MULLEINS AND NASTURTIUMS 


\ simple and most effective combination 
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8.—THE PARK HOUSE 


the summer and autumn. To with their characteristic growth 
hav. succeeded in_ keeping and foliage, supplement archi- 
up so varied and extensive a tectural form. Similarly the bor- 
garden, despite the difficulties of ag ders of the Long Garden, by 
the last seven years, is a con- 3 ip their great length and depth, 
siderable achievement. One of the Dae give scope for rather bolder 
probiems has been the renewal of grouping, with larger masses, 
plant material, which has been [igi Paes: 6 Le giving stronger contrasts of light 
almost impossible and to which is a wae Ta he ae oe ; and shade, and for concentration 
no doubt due, in some part of it, Sec dite, ART 2 ae on particular colour harmonies 
the lack of those broader effects 5 ; eee eee. ae rf - or contrasts. 

obtainable by massing single §& <<. © ee we le i; per Kt a - = But such small criticisms are 
species and by creating form “a ene elk oS ee ae $ themselves a tribute to the high 
with plant material. In the a r iar standard by which this garden, 
avenue garden, for example, <o% rite) hy oi a1 ti . by its very excellence, deserves 
greater strength could be given to Bit eT to be judged. 

the terraces by broader massing of tL oR Bei ub 7 Next week we will go up 
some of the plant components and : to the front door properly and 
the addition of, say, more per- * : a enter Henley Hall itself, which 
manent furnishings of lavender, ae Se. * thus wend = have skirted around 
and cotoneaster horizontalis, and —_— so agreeably. 

sedum spectabile— plants that, (To be concluded) 








|.—INTACT POTENCE AND PIGEON- 12.—UPPER ROOM IN THE PARK HOUSE 
HOLES IN THE DOVECOT With the succession of cast antlers of two red stags 
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FIRST PAIR OUT 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


W: are apt in these days to deplore the 
continual straightening and widening of 
our main roads for motor traffic. In 
particular does the horseman regret the removal 
of the grass verges on which he is requested in 
the Highway Code to travel. We forget, how- 
ever, that these grass verges are of compara- 
tively modern growth. In the coaching era there 
were few, and in many places main roads were 
30 yards wide, giving ample room and tempta- 
tion to mail coaches to race each other—a temp- 
tation to which they seem to have succumbed 
as readily as does the modern motor driver. 

It should also be remembered that, despite 
the many drove roads (which still survive in 
places) on which beef on the hoof was brought 
down from the North, these herds, sometimes a 
mile long, greatly impeded fast-moving traffic 
when they emerged on to the main roads, which 
they were obliged to do from time to time, so 
that a great width of road surface was essential. 
Cattle which were brought by road from the 
wilds of Welsh or Scottish Highlands to the 
south were driven into London on Sundays to 
avoid undue interference with traffic, and any 
going out of London had to be cleared from the 
Metropolis during the early hours of Monday 
morning. 

In addition to the mail and stage coaches 
and stage wagons (eight-horsed), there was also 
an immense posting traffic. Not that the latter 
was a cheap method of travel by any means, but 
it was one of comparative comfort. At least the 
traveller was under cover, and dry, which is 
more than can be said for our modern horse- 
drawn vehicles, almost the only survivor still in 
use being a governess cart, open to the winds of 
heaven! Another advantage was that the post- 
chaise was well sprung (almost too much so), and 
was therefore less tiring for long-distance 
travel, and in wet weather especially a 
thousand times better than the top of a 
coach. The traveller also was not crowded 
with perhaps most uncongenial company, and 
was to some extent master of his own 
fate, since the post-boy was his servant 
for the time being. 


A TOLL-GATE, PIKE OR BAR AT WHICH THE POST-BOY PAID THE FEE BY TICKET ON THE OUTWARD JOURNEY 
TO SAVE TIME, AND THE MONEY ON THE RETURN TRIP 


Post-boys received no wages; they supplied 
their own clothing, although their master sup- 
plied board and lodging. For pay they were 
entirely dependent on tips. The post-boys of 
rival establishments often wore differently 
coloured hats, white or black stovepipe style 
with a squarish brim. In the North, red was the 
usual colour for their jackets, with silver braid. 
Waistcoats were striped, usually red and blue. 
The breeches were white cord, and the boots had 
yellow tops with an iron guard on the right leg, 
like R.H.A. drivers before mechanisation. They 
wore only one spur, on the left leg. Their neck 
cravat, made of white linen, was a most won- 
drous affair, often nearly two yards long. On 
state occasions in the North, blue jackets were 
often worn, but south of the Trent yellow jackets 
seem to have been every-day and universal 
wear. 

To-day, motoring up the Great North Road, 
or indeed on almost any main road, you may 
see a roadside hotel with the sign ‘‘ Posting 
House”’ (the Crown at Bawtry, for example). 
I have also seen over a stable entrance “ Post 
Horses”’ and “ Neat Post-chaises,’’ but this was 
some years back, and I have forgotten where it 
was. On almost every road toll-houses still 
stand, although the gates have long been 
removed. Last winter, in Yorkshire, I went toa 
meet of the Badsworth at Barnsdale Bar, a toll- 
house which must once have been a busy place, 
as at it five roads meet. To save time at the 
gates, tolls were paid by tickets, and the post- 
boy. paid the money on his return journey. 
Travellers settled up with the boys at the end 
of each stage. The hotel at which the change 
was made usually gave the boy a meal “‘on the 
house”’ before he started home, doubtless to 
encourage trade. 

During an election, or a race week, post- 
boys would make perhaps five pounds in tips, 
and the pound was worth twenty shillings in 
those days. Catterick bridge was a great cock- 
fighting centre, and local post-boys doubtless did 
well when a big match was on. Each post-boy 
had four horses for which he was responsible. 
It was a hard life for man and beast, particu- 
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A POSTILION IN SUMMER CLOTHING 
larly the latter. Travellers who missed the mail 
would heavily bribe a post-boy to overtake it 
at the next stage, which meant galloping most 
of the way. 

At times the boys rode great distances. In 
Old Coaching Days in Yorkshire, by Tom 
Bradley, we are told that one Tommy Hutchin- 
son rode from Easingwold to York five times in 
one day—130 miles. In winter they were some- 
times so stiff with cold that they had to be lifted 
from the saddle. I forgot to say that they wore 
in bad weather a heavy, buff-coloured coat to 
the heels, with a double row of pearl buttons, 
not unlike the traditional coachman’s overcoat 
of vesterday. 
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Some idea ot the size of the posting business 
nav be gathered from the fact that the York 
Tavern had always 150 post-horses in work. The 
joys themselves (usually boys in name only) 
were curious, bow-legged, wizened, wrinkled old 
men, given to much strong drink to keep out the 
wld. Their now forgotten song, The Jolly 
Post-boys, ended with the verse :— 

He that drinks and goes to bed mellow, 
Lives as ’e oughter live, and dies a good 
fellow. 

It was a hard life. The horses next for use 
stood in their stalls with most of their harness 

_ Also the post-boy next for duty had to be 
ready day or night. Indeed, he slept with his 
one sput On, ready for the call, ‘‘ First pair out !’’ 

Perhaps the most common survival of post- 
ng times to-day are the many queer little houses 

usually small, square, brick buildings with a 
mall ..indow or windows commanding the road 
hes. They can still be seen on most of 
incipal roads. These buildings were 
origins lly toll- or turnpike-houses, although the 
sates 1ave long disappeared, as have also the 
hoards on which were set out the tolls demanded 
at thet particular gate. Tolls, as the reader 
doubt ess knows, were the system of payment 
fom ‘hich the cost of the upkeep of the roads 
was d: frayed. These toll-gates, pikes or bars, as 
they sem to have been variously called, were a 
heavy item in the cost of travel. The Coaching 
joe, vublished in 1885, tells us that in the 
expen ses of running a coach this item worked 
ut ai 11s. 6d. per mile per month. 

I have endeavoured, with somewhat 
indifferent success, to discover the cost of post- 
ing. Lord William Lennox is quoted in the 
aforementioned book as giving the cost of a 
journcy by post-chaise from London to Holy- 
head .264 miles) as £58 5s. 11d., as follows :— 

eS Ss: a 

Charge for 4 horses 38 11 6 
Paid to post boys 9 6 10 
Paid tolls ; ote ; 9 5 1 
Tips to ostlers ... aA w FF 266 


With four horses it was, of course, doing it 
ie luxe, and obviously this was a private post- 
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“TRAVELLERS WHO MISSED THE MAIL 
TO OVERTAKE IT, WHICH MEANT 


chaise with hired men and horses. These private 
chaises had a dicky behind to carry two servants 
and in these cases the footman paid the tolls 
instead of the post-boy. Only a very few public 
conveyances boasted this extra seat for servants. 

The usual hotel post-chaise had two horses, 
and the travelling cost worked out at about 2s. 
a mile. The speed of travel in the book I have 
mentioned is put at ten miles an hour. This 
sounds to me too fast. 

In these days there are still a few bridges 
which charge a toll for crossing, and on them 
will be a board on which is set out in the wording 
of an older day the various fees. 

For every horse, mule or ass .... so much 

For every two-wheeled vehicle so much 
and so forth. But I do not think to-day that 
one could find one with the old-time laconic 
reminder : ‘“‘No Trust”’! 


THE KEEPERLESS SHOOT 


HE business man who wants a bit of 
shooting reasonably cheap is very often in 


a quandary. A share in a syndicate does 
not always solve the problem; the cost may not 
suit his pocket; he may not find a vacancy in his 
immediate neighbourhood and, if he does, the 
pre-arranged shooting days may not suit him. 

The alternative is to take a rough shoot on 
his own, but, unfortunately, game birds will not 
automatically reproduce their species in large 
numbers unless human agency contrives to their 
assistance. Wherefore our friend who can afford 
neither to neglect his business nor to put a keeper 
on to the ground is at no small disadvantage. 

With some experience of the “‘keeperless 
shoot,”” I am of opinion that the difficulty is 
largely soluble in two ways. Nowadays, for 
economic reasons, a great many keepers of long 
service have been superannuated, and it is by 
no means impossible to find a man of this type, 
who, for a modest retaining fee, will be glad to 
sive at least part-time assistance. 

As much for the love of the game as any- 
thing he will at any rate turn his hand to a bit 
of vermin-trapping and nest-watching, and keep 
a weather eye on suspicious characters. 

And even a few hours’ daily vigilance of this 
kind is of considerable value to any shooting 
tenant whose visits to his ground are limited to 
an hour or two each evening and week-ends. 

Of quite as much importance is the enlist- 
nent of the sympathies of the tillers of the soil. 
Most farm labourers and shepherds are good 
sportsmen at heart, but they largely take their 
‘ue from their employers, so that a shooting 
tenant’s fortunes rest to a great extent on his 
relationship with the local farmers. 

It is as easy to appreciate potential losses 
of vame if farm dogs hunt the hedgerows 
unr strained, if eggs mysteriously disappear, and 
nes's are cut or burnt out, as it is to estimate the 
furtherance of sporting prospects if goodwill is 
eng -ndered. The man who, by tactful word and 


gesture in and out of season, the gift of a bird or 
two now and then, a brace of rabbits here and 
there, contrives to get the local worthies on his 
side, enhances his own interests more than 
appears on the surface. 

So far as the vermin are concerned, the man 
who works alone is admittedly severely handi- 
capped, for in the spring the anti-pest campaign 
is a non-stop obligation and sporadic trapping is 
of little use. Yet as the evenings lengthen, while 
banks and hedgerows are still fairly bare, and 
vermin tracks can be clearly seen, a good deal 
can be done in a round of even a couple of hours. 

Most ground vermin are nomadic, and the 
secret of success lies in knowing where to look 
for the runs of rats and stoats, which, being 
thirsty brutes, usually give the best opportunity 
for trapping along drains and water-courses. 

Tunnel traps set in damp ditches prove an 
irresistible attraction for the weasel tribes; the 
exhaust fumes of a motor-car are invaluable for 
gassing rats on a large scale, and cage traps set 
with rabbit flesh, suet and the yolks of birds’ 
eggs will attract the cruising rook and hawk. 

Every head of vermin the less may mean 
one whole brood of partridges the more, so that 
each evening and week-end spent in conceal- 
ment with a gun and in making rounds of traps 
will bring its reward every time a sparrow-hawk 
or rat or stoat is added to the vermin pole. 

It is my experience that offer of a small 
reward to farm-workers for the location of 
pheasant and partridge nests is a sound invest- 
ment. Not only does it stimulate their sporting 
interest in the shoot, but it saves the busy man 
a great deal of time and shoe leather to be able to 
put his hand in a moment on every nesting bird. 

Moreover, it facilitates the preparation of 
a rough chart on which can be marked the exact 
site of nests, so that the progress of clutches can 
be easily watched and extra protection afforded 
when necessary. 

I do not exaggerate in saying that I believe 
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WOULD HEAVILY BRIBE A POST-BOY 


GALLOPING MOST OF THE WAY” 


In reply to various correspondents who 
have written to me on the subject of bearing- 
reins, and as a postscript to former articles of 
mine in Country LIFE, extra control was given 
by the use of bearing reins on coach horses, and 
in Annals of the Road (Captain Malet, published 
1876) another reason, and a very strong one in 
favour of bearing-reins, was that they prevented 
tired horses from hanging their heads down, 
“and where is the man who could prevent this, 
having nothing to hang on but his arm?”’ Those 
who have not driven four horses have no idea of 
the strain it can be on the arms. In a post- 
chaise, as a rule, only the led horse had a bearing 
rein, but judging by pictures I have seen, 
especially of four-horsed and presumably private 
vehicles, the ride horses also sometimes had 
bearing reins, as I doubt if contemporary artists 
would make errors of that kind. 


> 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


this ‘‘charting’’ system may make 50 per cent, 
difference on the eventual hatch for this reason, 
Instead of wandering all over a shoot to get an 
odd shot at winged vermin here and there, a 
man can concentrate at the precise nesting sites. 

From the behaviour of sitting birds much 
can be deduced. The partridge, for instance, 
will stick to her eggs to the last, even to cover- 
ing them, despite intermittent disturbance, so 
that if she deserts for good and all the inference 
is that the interference is more than casual. 

If human and canine inquisitors can be dis- 
counted, obviously winged or ground vermin 
know something about it, and an hour’s watch- 
ing will probably be enough to enable the dis- 
turber of the peace to be dealt with summarily. 
And even then it is not too late to save the eggs, 
which can be distributed among other nests. 

And, of course, what can be done in afford- 
ing partridges such measures of protection is 
equally applicable to pheasants, although gene- 
tally speaking the hen pheasant will desert her 
eggs on far less provocation, and it is highly 
advisable where nests are situated in danger 
zones to confiscate the eggs and either hatch 
them under domestic hens or distribute them 
among birds on safer sites. 

The former method is not highly practic- 
able unless artificial rearing is in contemplation ; 
vet I have myself brought up a couple of dozen 
in a covered pen in an orchard. 

For the first year or two the keeperless 
shoot may not show a high return, but it is 
astonishing how quickly, if details such as I 
have suggested are attended to, game birds will 
respond. 

The essence of building up a shoot is the 
gradual suppression of vermin, and as an 
instance of what can be done—and is done every 
year on countless rough shoots—I may quote 
my own experience of a small place on which we 
worked up from fewer than 40 to over 500 head 
(excluding rabbits) in four years. 
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CARS OLD AND NEW 


widely different cars. In one week-end I 

crossed to Paris in a sports racing car; in 
another I experienced again the joys of driving 
a veteran car; and in the third I tested a seven- 
year-old 8 h.p. car of popular make. 

The first trip came about when a friend 
invited me to accompany him to France to dis- 
cuss future plans with the makers of his car. 
We crossed on the Newhaven-Dieppe route, on 
which the cars travel in a cargo boat. On 
arrival at Dieppe all the vehicles were already 
unloaded, and all that remained to be done was 
to pass through the Customs and to fill up with 
petrol. 

That, however, was easier said than done. 
Many of the passengers travelling by boat train 
were French people returning to their homes 
after many years’ absence, 
and the delays in the Customs 
shed were very long. The 
speed with which we left 
Dieppe was not accelerated 
when the supply of petrol at 
the quayside ran out, and 
several of us were compelled 
to search for petrol in the 
town. The heat and the 
irritating delays did tempers 
little good, but sufficed to 
show again that there is little 
to choose between an excited 
Frenchman and an excited 
Englishman. 

Once on the road, how- 
ever, all our minor worries 
were forgotten, and soon we 
were bowling along N15 in 
true French style. We had 
only one involuntary halt be- 
fore Paris, and that was to 
answer the intelligent ques- 
tions of a gendarme about 
our car. We had expected 
him to ask for driving licences, 
but, no, his sole interest was 
in the car. All he wanted to 
know was the driver’s name, 
where he had raced, and 
whether we knew the French 
drivers Chiron and Wimille 
or not. 

The sign-posting, usually 
so good in France, was fairly 
poor, but this seemed to be 
due more to lack of servicing and repairs than to 
bad sign-posting as such. Passing through Gour- 
nay and Pontoise, we were in St. Cloud, on the 
outskirts of Paris, just an hour and a half after 
leaving Dieppe. The roads between the coast and 
Paris were in reasonably good condition the whole 
way and it was only at around maximum speeds 
that discomfort was felt. Although we did not 
need to call on the services of any wayside garage, 
they all gave us the impression that they were 
ready to serve, and every village seemed to have 
at least one petrol pump in operation. 

In Paris itself all the cars were either very 
old and just holding together, or looked very 
new and well cared for. The enthusiasm to be 
found in the motor industry is most heartening. 
Makers seem to be having great difficulty both 
with labourand material supply, but are the more 
determined to overcome them all. They are even 
talking of holding the Motor Salon this autumn. 


[ three recent week-ends I have tried three 


THE 


x * * 
HE Saturday of the Regent’s Park caval- 
cade last month, in celebration of the 


British motor industry’s jubilee, was spent in 
an atmosphere of the past and among the cars 
representing the last 50 years. Neither the 
veteran cars, nor the cars representing the tran- 
sitionary period, have added to them modern 
accessories to make life easier for the car or its 
driver. In fact, it isa point of honour to run the 


car as far as possible in its original condition. 
It is interesting to note that in most cases the 





MERCEDES WHEN 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


veteran cars are now run by young people, who 
find them a pleasant change from the rather 
humdrum perfection of the modern car. 

On paper there is little difference between 
driving a veteran and a modern car, but in 
practice one finds that in an older vehicle prac- 
tically every lever is required all the time. On 
the very old models the amount of coaxing 
needed to climb even a gentle hill would try the 
patience of the average motorist. There were 
sO many Cars in the cavalcade, from the earliest 
ones like the belt-driven Hurtu, or the single- 
geared, clutchless De Dion, through the years 
to cars like the 1926 Model T Ford and the 1929 
straight 8 Lanchester—all of such absorbing 
interest—that it was very difficult to know just 
what to sample. 

Eventually I decided on a middle course 





DRIVEN BY T. PILETTE 
FRENCH GRAND PRIX 


and picked a model of 1914 to try; it is one of 
particular historical interest, the Mercedes 
which competed successfully in the French 
Grand Prix just before the 1914-18 war. Its 
keen owner has restored it lovingly to its 
original state, and it is once again resplendent 
in staring white paint with a large outside 
copper exhaust-pipe, of drain-like dimensions. 
The first problem on a car of this type is to start 
it, such luxuries as electric starters not being 
fitted. My efforts failed, and I had to retire 
while two burly spectators took over; eventually 
their combined efforts produced results. Once 
the engine fired, the blast from the exhaust-pipe 
effectively cleared the crowd from the rear, and 
soon we were forcing our way, in a manner 
reminiscent of the famous “ Race of Death’’— 
the Paris-Madrid—through the massed crowds 
lining the route. 

To have observed the speed limit rigidly 
it would have been necessary to remain in 
bottom gear. I would prefer not to commit 
myself as to what speed we reached, but we 
certainly did not stay in bottom gear. There can 
be no doubt that, as far as the average motorist 
is concerned, the modern car is vastly superior 
to its ancestor, but there is without doubt 
something immensely satisfying in driving a car 
which responds to care and precision in driving 
as does this Mercedes. Compared with modern 
standards the gear-lever required a goodly 
amount of manual dexterity and strength, but 


the steering, aided by the small, high-press ur 
tyres, was delicate and instantly responsive 

The performance, even by _present- ay 
standards, was good, the car still being capa le 
of 100 miles per hour. The Mercedes was ahead 
of its time, as any racing car should be, and | 
would describe it as a cross between the 4 -litre 
Bentley and the 30/98 Vauxhall, two of the 
leading cars from what enthusiasts descrihe 5 
the vintage period. Although the car would ‘je 
at its best on a long, main-road run, evena sh rt 
run is ample to demonstrate the fascination t) at 
this type of car will always have for the true 
car-lover. The long white bonnet stretching in 
front, and the hearty rumble from the exhaust- 
pipe, allied with the performance and the general 
air of breeding, make one regret a little the 
uneventful comfort of modern motoring. 

* + *# 

HE seven-year-old popu- 

lar 8-h.p. saloon which 
I tested on my third week- 
end was laid up for a certain 
period during the war, but 
it is, I think, a fair example 
of a well-cared-for car of its 
age. Since I drove it there is 
no doubt in my mind as to 
how much cars have improved 
since the days of the veterans. 
I used it for a journey to the 
Cotswolds country, one that 
would have been regarded as 
a major adventure in the early 
days but nowa simple routine. 
Every time, the car started 
with the first pull on the 
starter, and made the run to 
the Cotswolds and back at an 
average speed of 36 m.p.h. 
with a petrol consumption of 
35 m.p.g. The oil consump- 
tion appeared to be quite 
negligible, and no water had 
to be added in the radiator 
during thetrip. Thesestraight- 
forward facts seem to me to 
be the best proof of the ad- 
vances made during the last 
fifty years. 

I could not help noticing 
how few motorists use the 
performance of which their 
cars are capable, as on my 
journey I was passed by only 
four cars, an Alfa-Romeo, an Allard, a Darracq 
and a Frazer-Nash, all representative of the 
high-priced sports car. If it is that motorists 
are driving slower in an effort to conserve their 
petrol, why do so many go so fast in limited 
areas? More than once I was passed while ir a 
village, to re-pass the culprit as soon as the 
limit ended. 

On the run down route A40 I noticed, a: I 
have done also on both Al and A5, some vey 
odd road repairs. On all these highways, where 
widening or verge-clearance is being carried © t, 
almost invariably a material of different colc ir 
from the rest of the road is being used. In so: 1¢ 
cases, where a lighter material is being used, it 
gives the appearance of a pavement, and t is 
can be very dangerous in the dark; the rever e 
is seen now and then, and a strange motor. it 
might well think that road a good deal narrow Tr 
than itis. In any case, sudden changes in roa 
surface are very trying when the road is wit 
and slippery. 

The engine of this 8-h.p. car was still smootii 
and silent, and was proof, if indeed proof were 
needed, that caring for a car, more particular'y 
when it is a popularly priced one, pays di 
dends. As always, on the smaller cars, I wot 
like to see weight cut down and suspensi 
improved; and, if rumour is to be trusted, «2 
advances made during the last fifty years wil 
be nothing compared with what is promised ict 
the future. 





A. Pilette 
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COMPENSATION 


HEN I wrote last I murmured, not as I 
W wre too sadly, that the two-shot holes 

at Aldeburgh had for me become three- 
shot holes during an absence of hard on twenty 
years. It would perhaps have been more 
accurate to say “‘two-and-a-bit,” for they did 
not actually demand three of my so-called full 
shots, and moreover with practice the bit did 
grow perceptibly shorter. In any case that 
mil golf was intensely enjoyable, as long as one 
did not try to play too much of it at a time, and 
I hive since been musing on the beauties of 
compensation and wondering whether I might 
dile e on them for others in like case. 
When I was a small boy I used to be very 
of a book called Sidney Grey, which may 
pos ‘bly be remembered by some elder reader. 
I st | possess it and have even re-read a chapter 
) o with a sentimental satisfaction. It was, 
ii ie older fashion of books for the young, 
rt er ‘‘goody-goody,”’ but it was none the 
ww») e for that, and indeed I believe that 
ren enjoy a certain amount of goody- 
g« iness. It may be what is wrong with us as 
we “row up, and wrong with the world in general 
tha. we no longer enjoy it as we ought. Sidney 
wa-, it need scarcely be said, a virtuous boy. 
He had something the matter with him that 
e him more or less of a cripple and prevented 
him from playing games. Of course, he made 
the best of it with an almost angelic patience, 
anc he chose for the motto of his prize essay 
e from Pope, ‘‘See some strange comfort 
eve y state attend.’’ I have never found it in 


fon 


Poy 2, but I have several times shamelessly used 
it, »ad in this case it really is applicable. There 
is ii an odd way quite a lot of comfort to be 
extracted from playing golf, even when, judged 


by previous standards, one cannot play it at all. 
* * * 


No doubt one of the great disadvantages 
lies in the holes having mysteriously but 
undeniably lengthened so that one cannot reach 
them in two shots. The tee shot is good fun 
enough, but the second is almost bound to be 
dull. Deliberately playing short is always a dull 
job, and now one is compulsorily playing short 
because one cannot get far enough. There is 
probably no great danger to avoid, since the 
danger lies out of reach, and save for the 
abstract satisfaction of hitting the ball as well 
as one can there is no particular object to be 
attained. Again, one cannot help thinking of 
the hole as a “four hole,’’ and the only hope of 
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getting that four, which experience proves to be 
a slender one, is by laying some sort of iron shot 
dead or holing a putt. On the other hand, the 
constantly taking a wooden club through the 
green is, once one has become reconciled to it 
and put away all vanity, rather pleasant, for 
even with nothing much to be gained a wooden 
club shot cleanly struck through the green gives 
one of the most rapturous of golfing sensations. 

On one point I have no doubt at all, namely 
that the game is far more entertaining if at 
certain holes one plays from the forward tees. 
If the tee is forward to any real extent the 
bunkers near the green may come into play for 
the second shot and one can recapture the thrill 
of trying to get upintwo. At Aldeburgh a tank- 
trap, a ditch very deep and horrible with barbed 
wire at the bottom, still stretches across the 
course. I was fortunate on two occasions in 
playing with a lady who, though she could 
carry it with ease, was frightened of the tank- 
trap and also of losing her precious ball. So at 
the hole where it had to be surmounted we 
always, like perfect ladies, drove from a far 
forward tee with the exquisite result that I once 
got a genuine and legitimate four. We did the 
same at another hole, which thereupon became 
interesting instead of boring, and Iam more than 
ever convinced, as I have often said before, that 
alternative teeing grounds, such as exist as a 
matter of course in America, would make a vast 
difference to the pleasure of thousands of golfers, 
that is to say if they were sensible enough to put 
their pride in their pocket. 

* * * 


The one-shot holes are still, as a rule, 
worthy of their name, though the shot needed 
be longer by a club or two, and that is a comfort 
indeed, for the short and humble player feels 
that here at least he is on something like equal 
terms with his lustier antagonist; if the other 
fellow can get a three, so, please Heaven, can he. 
This is a feeling so gratifying as almost to 
unman him. The chance of a legitimate “‘ par 
three’”’ only comes three or four times in a round, 
and he is so pathetically anxious to take it that 
he is apt to let it slip through his fingers. Yet 
if all is well he is quite absurdly pleased with 
himself, and from a sordid scoring point of view 
a three does help; it is two under fives (he has 
long since ceased to reckon by fours) at one fell 
swoop. 

Let me delicately draw attention to another 
source of consolation. The shorter one gets the 
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A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


straighter one seems to get; the rather crooked 
shot which would once have reached the rough 
stays short of it, and that is something to be 
thankful for when rough is so rough and balls 
are so scarce. Whether the fact that one cannot 
hit hard if one wants to makes for some added 
accuracy I am not prepared to say, and I will 
not deny that I would willingly lose a few more 
holes and balls if only I could for once give the 
ball ‘‘a good, hard knock.”’ There is a loss of 
physical satisfaction in having to hit gently 
because one cannot do otherwise, but there is at 
least an economical satisfaction in keeping the 
ball in play. I admit to having lost a ball in 
practice—practising always produces a certain 
recklessness—but in a game, touching wood, I 
have scarcely had to look for one. 
* * * 

The ambition of the humble person ought 
to be to master this art of keeping the ball in 
play sufficiently to take part, without too abject 
terror, in a foursome with a good, long-driving 
partner. If his miserable little shots are going 
to plunge into heather and bracken then he will 
be an unmitigated nuisance and unworthy of 
such promotion; but if he can keep more or less 
down the middle, why then the mouse may help 
the lion. It is said of old Mr. Whyte Melville, 
once a loved and noted figure at St. Andrews, 
that though his best shot sent the ball but a few 
yards, he would say with a pathetic confidence 
in his partner, ‘I’ve made you, I think.”’ If the 
junior member of the partnership can regularly 
“‘make”’ the senior, both parties may get good 
fun out of it and they may even do the holes in 
figures that the unaided giant would not wholly 
despise. In an old magazine there is to be found 
an account of St. Andrews, when everyone 
played foursomes almost as a matter of course. 
The community is there represented as divided 
into Long Drivers and Short Drivers (both with 
capital letters), and they seem to have been so 
equally divided that each partnership comprised 
one of each clan. I doubt if this idyllic state of 
things ever existed, but such combinations of 
the longs and the shorts can give much pleasure 
to the poor shorts. It is for them a wonderful 
sensation to find themselves once more within 
reach from the tee of a hole long since unattain- 
able save by many and laborious instalments. 

And he who gives a child a treat 

Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street. 
And so does he who hauls a stiff old party round 
the course in a foursome. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RIDING SCHOOLS 
From Brigadier-General Sir 
Cockerill, C.B. 
IR,—There is evidence of a recent 
\? increase in the number of riding 
schools, and a word of warning to 
those who have just started or propose 
to start one may not be out of place 
and save the animals from suffering. 
From now till October horses can 
do a reasonable amount of work and 
more or less keep themselves, provided 
they have good pasture and a fairly 
good range. After October, however, 
grass is generally of poor quality, and, 
corn being off the ration except for 
agricultural or business purposes, 
horses will need 12 to 14 lb. a day at 
least of first-class seed hay, i.e. clover 
mixture or something similar, as well 
as extras such as carrots. 
The best sort of horse for use in 
a riding school is the short-legged, 
short-backed, ‘‘cobby”’ type of riding 
horse, and no more should be kept 
thon can be fed well and maintained 
fit for work under present-day con- 
ditions. The novice seldom realises 
that, in the event of two or three 
weeks’ bad weather in summer or 
snow and frost in winter, keeping an 
excessive number of horses becomes 
a very unremunerative business. A 
riling-school proprietor, moreover, 
g‘s a bad name if his horses are seen 


George 


to be in poor condition, and his only 
patrons then will be of a type that 
does neither him nor his horses any 
good.—GEORGE COCKERILL, Chairman 
and Hon. Director, International League 
for the Protection of Horses, 4, Blooms- 
bury Square, London, W.C.1. 


A FORTIFIED MANOR 


S1r,—I think readers may be inter- 
ested in the accompanying photograph 


Derbyshire. 


who fought at 


tomb to the family. 





OLD MANOR, FENNY BENTLEY 
See letter: A Fortified Manor 


of the Old Manor at Fenny Bentley, 
The building is now a 
picturesque farm-house, but it was once 
the fortified manor of John Beresford, 
Agincourt. 
amazing soldier was the father of 
twenty-one children, five of whom 
were girls, and all the sixteen sons 
fought in the wars of Henry VI. In 
the church close by is an alabaster 
John Beresford 


and his wife lie in shrouds tied above 
the head and below the feet, while the 
twenty-one children are similarly 
shown round the sides of the tomb. It 
is believed the sculptor had no portrait 
to guide him, and used this method 
rather than give them unknown 
features.—F. RopceErs, Derby. 


CUCKOO’S EGGS 


S1r,—With reference to Captain J. 
Litchfield-Speer’s letter (July 5) and 
his paragraph on “‘the theory recently 
advanced that the cuckoo’s eggs are 
laid by the hen host and not by the 
hen cuckoo,’’ I would suggest that 
“the theory’’ therein quoted is as 
fantastic as the successful mating of 
a Shorthorn bull with a Shetland pony 
mare—the result a normal Shorthorn 
calf. Your footnote to the letter was, 
of course, entirely appropriate, but 
many old wives’ tales are a deal more 
probable. 

The letter written by Mr. Hugh 
Bury (July 12) on the victimisation of 
two pairs of house-martins by a cuckoo 
and the successful hatching of the 
parasite eggs is of extreme ornitho- 
logical interest. I am unable to say if 
this occurrence is unique—probably 
it is. 

It will be most interesting to 
hear the sequel. Since the mud of a 
house-martin’s nest is often extremely 
brittle round the entrance hole, a 
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young cuckoo may be able to force its 
way out.—W. M. CONGREVE (Major), 
Houndwood, Farley, near Salisbury. 


MARTIN VERSUS 
SPARROW 


S1r,—Although it is one of the best 
loved of our birds, the house-martin 
is one of the least photographed, 
chiefly owing to its habit of nesting 
high under the eaves of buildings and 
its swift flight. Its patience and per- 
severance in spring are well known, 
when it travels long distances to fetch 
mud by the beakful to make its nest, 
only to be ousted by house-sparrows 
as soon as the work is completed. 

I enclose a photograph of seven 
house-martins gathering mud from 
a favourite place on a river bank, also 
one of a martin trying to drive away 
a cock sparrow which was sitting on 
the troughing over the martin’s nest, 
with a beakful of grass to make his 
own untidy nest inside the newly 
finished mud one. This seizing of first 
nests by sparrows must be the cause 
of many half-fledged young martins 
being abandoned by their parents 
when the urge to migrate overtakes 
them while still feeding young in the 
autumn.—D. J. Brooxs (Miss), The 
Aspens, Broomfield, Chelmsford, Essex. 

(We congratulate our correspon- 
dent on these unusual and excellent 
snapshots.—ED. ] 


THE MASTER’S BICYCLE 


S51R,—Some years ago I was living in 
the country about a mile or so outside 
a town which I frequently visited, 
parking my bicycle. If my Irish 
terrier found that I had gone without 
him he would go to the parking-place, 
invariably find my bicycle if it was 
there, and lie down and wait until I 
came. There were dozens of similar 
machines there, and mine, to test him, 
was always put in different parts of 
the yard.—P. G. TILLARD, Taunton, 
Somerset. 


TITHE BARNS 


Sir,—I think that the tithe barn at 
Great Coxwell in Berkshire must be 
one of the largest in existence. 
According to Mr. H. J. Massingham, 
in his book, The Cotswold Country, it 
is “‘about sixty yards long.’’ There 
is also another large barn at Frocester 
in Gloucestershire, though not as long 
as the one at Great Coxwell.—R. W. 
SKIRVING, Lawns, Shilton, Oxfordshire. 

The splendid barn at Great Cox- 
well, though of great height and width, 
is not among the longest. Another 
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DRIVING OFF AN INTRUDING SPARROW. (Right) MARTINS COLLECTING MUD FOR THEIR 
NESTS 


correspondent, writing of the barn 
at Harmondsworth, Middlesex, which 
was mentioned by Mr. P. A. Briggs 
in his letter (August 2), gives the 
dimensions as 190 ft. by 36 ft. “2 
feet longer and 4 feet broader than 
the big barn at Tisbury. Accord- 
ing to the Inventory of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments 
(Middlesex) the barn was originally 
L-shaped, the shorter arm of the L 
measuring 128 ft. by 38 ft. In 1774 
this portion of the barn was taken 
down and re-erected at Heathrow. 
I know nothing of its existence there, 
but if it survived to the present day it 
has probably now been demolished to 
make way for the airport.’’—ED.] 


NORFOLK PARGETTING 


$1r,—Following your recent article on 
pargetting, a 17th-century develop- 
ment of decorative plasterwork par- 
ticularly popular in East Anglia, you 


See letter: Martin versus Sparrow 


may care to illustrate the fine example 
on Bishop Bonner’s cottage at East 
Dereham, Norfolk, which stands close 
to the church. The date MDII appears 
over a modelled swag in the detail 
photograph, which also shows some of 
the designs of fruit and flowers worked 
into a continuous scrolled pattern. 

The cottage is additionally inter- 
esting on account of its delightful tile- 
hung gable, another method of protect- 
ing walls from the rain.—HAroLp G. 
GRAINGER, Leeds, Yorkshire. 

[This pargetting from its charac- 
ter is certainly not earlier than the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
though the cottage is older. Bishop 
Bonner obtained the living of East 
Dereham in 1534. His birth is put 


about the year 1500, within two years 
of the date appearing on the cottage, 
which appears to have been placed 
there at the time when the parget- 
ting was done.—ED.] 








BISHOP BONNER’S COTTAGE AT EAST 
See letter: Norfolk Pargetting 





DEREHAM 


DETAIL OF THE PARGETTING 
ON BISHOP BONNER’S 
COTTAGE 


See letter: Norfolk Pargetting 


STILL TAKING COVER 
Sir,—During the war years there was 
some discussion in your pages on the 
reaction of animals to air raids. 
Although the siren no longer means 
attack from the air, it is still used in 
many districts as a fire alarm, and I 
think the effect it still has on some hens 


in an adjoining village is worth 
reporting. 


The poultry-keeper has a mixed 
flock. His old hens, which lived through 
the end of the air-raid phase, go to 
cover whenever the fire siren is 
sounded. The younger birds, born 
since the end of the war, ignore the 
warning. As all the birds share the 
same run, the owner says that the 
younger birds do very well out of their 
ignorance, as they go on eating while 
their more experienced elders take 
cover! I am assured that this extra- 
ordinary story is true, and that the 
scramble for cover has been observed 
by several independent witnesses. 
W. A., Kent. 


TWO LONG MASTERSHIPS 


Sir,—-I was much interested to read 


Mr. Michael F. Berry’s tribute to Mr. 





Edward E. Barclay, M.F.H., whom I 


- well remember coming to Cambridge 


to judge the T.F.B. puppies twenty 
years ago. There are two instances of 
long masterships in the Fell packs of 
Cumberland, which are followed on 
foot : Mr. John Crozier was Master of 
the Blencathra 1839-1903 (64 years), 
and Mr. Tommy Dobson was Master 
and Huntsman of the Eskdale and 
Ennerdale 1853-1910 (57  years).— 
B. L. THompson, Yew Tree Cottage, 
Troutbeck, Windermere, Westmorland. 


A RECIPE WANTED 


Sir,—I have some japonicas, with 
fruit the size of small oranges. They 
are green and turn to yellow. I am 
told that they make delicious jelly or 
jam. Can any reader kindly give me 
a recipe ?—G. F. MILNER, Northam, 
Bideford, Devon. 


REPLANTING OF LONDON 
SQUARES 


From Lady Winifred Renshaw. 
S1r,—The correspondence about the 
future of London squares prompts me 
to set down a few notes about suitable 
shrubs and plants for growing and to 
make some suggestions about the care 
of the squares. 

The following, if grown scientific- 
ally, thrive in London: Prunus, 
Japanese cherries, Pyrus, attractive 
for their rosy blossom and scarlet fruit 
in autumn, Pink Pearl Rhododen- 
dron, Forsythia spectabilis, brooms 


(selected), Weigelias, Spartium 
junceum, and _ Buddleias, flowering 
together. Modern Iris and Holv- 
hocks, both prefer London life. Roses, 
especially Salmon Spray, Lupins, 


Regale Lilies, and many others all « 
well, and there are all the bulbs. 

I suggest that the squares le 
replanned, and that wide borders |e 
planted against the railings in place 
the privet hedges. (I once count: 
1,600 of these unwashed and unprun 
plants in one square.) Massed cok 
effects, providing a sequence of col 
all through the summer, should 
aimed at. 

If the garden committees woi 
come together and run several gard: 
as a unit, the resultant saving w 
accumulated funds of war years wo 
appreciably lower initial costs. } 
personal experience is that pres¢ 
rates are sufficient to maintain pern 
nently planted gardens, if under exp« 
supervision. If the West End squat 
were planned on these lines the hous 
holders would be in a strong positi: 
to resist demands made on them f 
car parks and other ugliness. 

Many ways suggest themsel\ 
for bringing these empty enclosu 
into communal life. The gardens coi 
be opened during lunch hours, a 
comfortable chairs could be provid: 
When the square is non-resident 
why not a tea-garden ? 

Let us call on latent talent 
carry out this absorbing work 
gardening in London, so that all may 
see flowers growing every day as they 
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go about their lawful occasions.— 
WINIFRED RENSHAW, 5, Robert Adam 
Street, W.1. 


THE TWIRLING STONE 
Srir,—When dancing, elephants may 
stamp, but it does not seem necessary 
to co so far afield for interest. 

Qn the Cornish moors of St. Cleer, 
according to old local belief, one may 
see Lue topmost stone of the elephan- 
tine mass of rock, known as the cheese 
ring, twirling round three times when 
it h crs the crowing of the moorland 


TH! CHEESE RING ON 
CORNISH MOORS 


THE 
See letter: The Twirling Stone 


—A. W. POoLGLASE, Marke 
Vall. , Upton Cross, Callington, Corn- 


CC MMONS OF EXMOOR 


) Sir,- -Miss Best in her letter (July 19) 


calle. attention to the destruction of 
gate’ on Exmoor and the serious loss 
to the farmers who, in consequence, 
are unable to put out their stock to 
on the commons. One of my 
photographs shows one of the many 
broken gates on the hills. 

Many farmers are anxious to use 
the thousands of acres which are 
being wasted, but they say they dare 
not put their beasts out on the com- 
mons when they cannot be sure when 
or where they will see them again. 

It is thought that grids might 
solve the problem, but it is important 
that something should be done at once 
if next year’s grazing, as well as this 
year’s, is not to be wasted.—M. G. 
ETHERINGTON, Hawkridge, Somerset. 


AT THE ARAB HORSE 
SHOW 


SiR, —May I correct Major John Board’s 
impression that Mr. William Hay’s 
most attractive horse was the only 
stallion previously shown in hand to 
come into the ring under saddle at the 
\rab Horse Show held at Roe- 
hampton Club on July 18? 

In the same class my grey Arab 
Rudan was placed fourth, and awarded 
the single owner’s special prize, ridden 
by Miss Angela Covell, who is twelve 
vears of age. This horse had previously 
been shown in the earlier class for 
stallions in hand.—F. W. F. STAvE- 
‘CRE, 4, The Hall, 23a, Grove End 
Road, N.W.8. 


THE HEIGHT OF THE ARAB 
From Lady Wentworth. 
sik, -I have no wish to revive any 
controversy’’ which ought never to 
lave been raised, but in the interests 
ff fair play I am sure you will allow 
me io correct some errors in Major 
John Board’s article on the Arab 
Sho.y in your issue of August 2. He 
has apparently been misled by an 
¢xtraordinarily inaccurate preface to 
the Arab Society’s last show catar 
‘0g'.e which is some half a century out 
fc ite. I have already written to the 
‘ec -tary protesting against its issue, 
wh -h was quite unauthorised by me. 
It misquotes Lady Anne Blunt’s 
tra -lation of the Romance of Abu 
Ze), while giving it as an authori- 
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tative example of the right type of a 
celebrated Arabian mare, omitting the 
final line which is of vital importance. 
I should be glad if you would publish 
it, as in view of the recent onslaught 
on height its omission might be con- 
sidered the result of bias. This line is 

Her height twice eight sixteen, taller 

than all the horses. 


The measurement represents 16 palms 
of 4 inches. 

Still quoting from the catalogue, 
Major Board says the Arab dates from 
1300 years ago, and was a war horse, 
not a racehorse. This is completely 
incorrect : the facts will be found in 
my published books. Though used 
for war, the Arabian was the world’s 
most celebrated racehorse. Not only 
was he raced in Arabia, but as early 
as the ninth century he had a world’s 
reputation racing in Egypt, and in 
1290 a.p. Sultan El Naseri gave 
fabulous sums for racing Arabs includ- 
ing £30,000 for a stallion and the 
equivalent of £37,200 for the racing 
El Karta filly. El Kelbi’s stud-book 
gives the names of horses dating back 
to 3000 B.c. 

Major Board quotes Wilfrid 
Blunt’s statement that the “natural 
Arab” is 14:2 hands. I have all the 
Blunt MSS., and this is what he says, 
after many years of breeding : 

“T have had to revise my first 
traveller’s impression that the Arab 
horse wasa pony. We have found that 
14:2 is far from being his natural 
height, and when removed from desert 
conditions it is much higher without 
losing any of his attributes. He is 
just as tough and just as beautiful. 
In fact, the increase in England is so 
rapid that it is impossible to set any 
standard or limit to where it may end. 
The finest stallion I ever saw was Ali 
Pasha’s grey Mahruss 15:2. Nothing 
more beautiful could be imagined, and 
his extra size made him a grand 
spectacle. I wish we could breed 
more like him through his son.”’ 

Personally I have no prejudices, 
for where blood is pure the type 
should always be the same. Height 
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is not always by any means being “‘on 
the leg’’—it is often due to higher 
withers, and of this no horseman 
should complain. I certainly do not 
wish to see the breed again degenerate 
to ponies with no withers, which has 
always been the old outcry against 
them. 

I must contradict most emphatic- 
ally the statement that Raktha and 
Suvarov (all the parents of which I 
bred) are ‘‘descendants of Algol and 
Sanfoin.”” I have no wish to hurt 
anyone’s feelings, but I have never 
used either of them as a sire, and 
cannot allow this statement to stand. 
—WENTWORTH, Crabbet Park, Pound- 
hill, Crawley, Sussex. 


THE PINE HAWK MOTH 
Srr,—I was night mothing on the 
night of July 27 under a street lamp 
when I caught a male Pine Hawk 
moth. My friend, Peter Ashton, who 
was with me, caught one earlier in the 
month and wrote to you about it.— 
LEo MILLER, 15, Alumhurst Road, 
Bournemouth West, Hampshire. 


A STONEMASON’S 
GARDEN ORNAMENT 


Sir,—A _ gigantic garden ornament 
stands 10 ft. or so in height among the 
flowers of the herbaceous border of a 
country cottage near Beeston, 
Cheshire. 

Originally, I understand, it was 
used as an advertisement by a 
former tenant of the cottage, who was 
a stonemason by trade, and it is carved 
from local sandstone. Incidentally, 
can any of your readers give the origin 
of the combination of the elephant and 
the castle ?—H. L. BrEEzE, 89, Moss 
Road South, Northwich, Cheshire. 


WHAT IS A FORSTAL ? 
S1r,—Dr. Joseph Wright, in his ever 
reliable English Dialect Dictionary, has 
a note on “ forstal’’ or “‘forstall.’’ with 
alternatives in ‘‘forestal’’ (Kent), 


“‘fostal’’ (Norfolk, Kent and Sussex) 
and “‘fostel’’ (also in Sussex). 





TYPICAL 





A BROKEN 
See letter 


GATE ON 


Commons of Exmoor 
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THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE 


See letter: 


A Stonemason’s Garden Ornament 


The word is described as follows : 

1. A small opening in a street or 
lane too little to be called a common; 
a piece of waste land; a green before a 
‘‘place’’ or house; a paddock near a 
farm-house; a farm-yard. 

2. A way leading from the high 
road to a great house. 

Dr. Wright adds a further note 
that ‘‘forstal’’ was a piece of waste 
land about and on which cottages have 
been built; in some cases a hamlet in 
a parish (this applies to many parishes 
near Faversham, Kent).—A. MILLER, 
Leeds. 

A DEVON FORSTAL 
S1r,—Here in Devon there is a case 
where there can be little doubt that 
‘‘forstal’’ means the crossing of four 
ways. 

~ On Kingsett Down, a piece of high 
ground on the outer edge of Dartmoor 
near Lydford, there used to be a 
Forstall Cross; a granite post on the 
site may be part of the actual cross. 
It stood at the intersection of two 
moorland tracks, the more important 
of the two being the Lych Way. This 
track was the one running across the 
moor by which bodies were carried for 
burial in Lydford churchyard from the 
outlying settlements in that vast 
parish which in medieval days 
included most of Dartmoor and which 
is still one of the largest in England. 
This cross at the ‘‘ forstal’’ would have 
marked one of the last stages of a long 
and tedious journey. Lych Way and 
Lych Gate both take their title from 
the old Germanic word for a corpse; 
streets in Holland ending at church- 
yards are, I believe still called Jijhk- 
stvraat.—BRYAN LITTLE, South Down, 
Tavistock, Devon. 

[Mr. J. C. €. Foott; of Castile 
House, Helmsley, York, also writes 
about the word and refers to the old 
Kent surname, de la Forstalle.—Eb. | 


FANNY BURNEY’S 
MULBERRY TREES 


S1r,—On the lawn of Chessington Hall 
there still remain the old mulberry trees 
round which Fanny Burney danced 
with joy when she received the news of 
the success of her novel Evelina. 

Old Daddy Crisp, with whom she 
was staying on one of her long and 
happy visits, had not been told till 
that day of her secret writing of this 
book which was to make her famous, 
and when he heard the news he 
shouted from the house to his pet in 
the garden: ‘‘You little hussy, you 
little hussy, you-—.”’ The trees, 
although now partially propped up, 
yield a good crop of mulberries each 
year. The owner of the property (who 
has been interned in Japan for five 
years) has now received notice, along 





THE FIVE-SAILED MILL AT 
SANDHURST, KENT. 
See letter: 


with other residents of this historic 
village, that he may have to quit, in 
order that the whole place may be 
built over, with perhaps 10,000 
houses. It is to be hoped that at least 
some of its ancient interest, and 
among them the mulberry trees, may 
be spared when the avalanche of 
builders arrives on the scene.—E.M.N. 


FIVE- AND SIX-SAIL MILLS 
Sir,— With reference to Mr. A. Gaunt’s 
letter in your issue of July 19, I send 
a photograph, taken about the begin- 
ning of this century, of the five-sailed 
mill at Sandhurst, on the Kent and 
Sussex border, near Bodiam. Unfor- 
tunately in this case also the sails are 
now incomplete, although the mill 
stands. 

Ashcombe Mill, just outside 
Lewes, had six sails, but, alas, it has 
completely vanished, as it was blown 
down in a gale in 1916.—A. W. 
WATERHOUSE, 46, Sedlescombe Road 
South, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 

A Yorkshire correspondent men- 
tions a five-sailed mill at Holgate still 
in fairly good preservation.—ED. } 


OPEN-CAST COAL 
WORKINGS 

Str,—The subject of open-cast coal 
workings, which have now reached 
such large dimensions, and, as at 
Wentworth, which you recently illus- 
trated, invaded lands that so late as 
the beginning of the century were 
regarded almostas sacrosanct, opens up 
several enquiries in the mind of an 
engineer, who incidentally has had to 
do with tree-planting on street and 
road development. 

Apart from such articles as have 
appeared in the popular Press, few 
details of the earth-work features have 
been forthcoming. One has learnt that 
in the main an effort is made to return 
the filling in the approximate order in 
which it was taken out and that the top 
soil is used to cover up the scar. One 
has yet to learn what overfill has been 
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ASHCOMBE MILL, WITH SIX 
SAILS. BLOWN DOWN IN 1916 


Five- and Six-Sail Mills 


allowed for, as complete settlement has 
not as yet had time to take place; nor 
have we been told how the volume of 
coal extracted is made good. 

This question has a particular 
application to the motorway. A still 
greater invasion of the landscape, we 
learn, is to succeed the trunk road 
improvements, which will have to be 
for the most part on embankments 
some three times that of an ordinary 
two-track railway one, with vast 
gashes where the road encounters 
rising ground. 

As for trees, what is going to be 
the effect on those planted in a sub- 
soil that has been so thoroughly broken 
up? Inthe years of growth, no doubt, 
the soil will consolidate a great deal 
and so impose that resistance that the 
expanding root system seems to need. 
It will be interesting to follow the 
transformation of Hackney Marshes 
into parkland after their use as a dis- 
posal area, for some 12 ft. depth, of 
demolition débris arising from the 
blitz. 

A letter in a farming paper about 
these coal workings refers to suspen- 
sion of production for a term of years. 
Is any effort made by means of culti- 
vations, manuring, etc., to get the top 
soil into condition before the area is 
turned back to the owner? 

In the reclamation of saltings, I 
believe, some three years is needed to 
correct the salinity, but beyond a 
warning not to bring up the lower 
strata when subsoiling and overlooking 
the arguments in Plowman’s Folly, 1 
can only recall the Essex experiments 
demonstrating the efficiency of deep 
cultivation. 

What is the nutritional function 
of the subsoil and the rationale of its 
treatment, operational and manurial ? 
—Joun A. Witson, Houndapit, 
Kilkhampton, Cornwall. 


AN INDIAN PLOUGHBOY 
S1r,—My picture of a young peasant 
ploughing on the plains of Orissa 
shows the primitive implements which 


THE WOODEN PLOUGH OF INDIA 


See letter: 


An Indian Ploughboy 
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are still in use throughout India. The 
wooden plough has not varied in 
design for thousands of years, and it can 
do little more than scratch the surface 
of the soil. Owing to his poverty, 
coupled with innate conservatism, the 
Indian peasant is slow to adopt 
modern methods of farming, and this is 
one of the main causes of his low out- 
put.—Dovueras Dickins, 19, Lam- 
bolle Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 


ST. MICHAEL AT 
ALPHINGTON 


Str,—In the Perpendicular church of 
St. Michael at Alphington, near 
Exeter, is a Norman font which is 
interesting for its rather rare presenta- 
tion of St. Michael. He is armed with 
a crossbow instead of the usual long 
lance with which he transfixes the 
Enemy. Like all early sculptures, the 
work is full of life and movement. 

The Archangel has just shot the 
dragon, whose forked tail is elongated 
as part of the twined ornament of the 
font, which is characteristic of a much 
earlier form of sculpture. 

The more conventional St. 


A NORMAN FONT 
See letter: St. Michael at Alphington 


Michael seen in the porch attacks his 
dragon with a lance. Below are the 
shield and arms of the ancient family 
of Courtenay.—DorotHy HAMILTON 
DeEAN, Tresilian House, Llantwit 
Major, Glamorganshire. 


SOMERSET GIANTS 
Sir,—Mr. Wych’s letter of June 14 
raises an interesting question in regard 
to the laying out of the Somerset 
Giants in order that they should 
escape the local floods and at the same 
time be protected by them, like King 
Alfred’s famous fort at Athelney. 

At any time of the year one can 
follow the old roads outlining the 
Giants, consecutively, without danger 
of floods, for the only effigy actually 
lying on the Sea Moors is the Ship. 
The .Whale and Goat-fish of the Vale 
of Avalon are also sometimes partly 
awash, but that was apparently inten- 
tional, judging by the placename 
‘“‘Plunging”’ on the Whale’s belly, and 
the water character of these constel- 
lation figures. 

The elevation of the other effigies 
above sea level is roughly :— 

The Ram from 100 to 200 ft. 

The Bull from 50 to 300 ft. 

The Twin’s body and head from 

50 to over 300 ft. 

The Little Dog’s head from 50 to 
100 ft. 

The Lion’s right paw 200 ft., head 
300 ft., and body from 50 to 
200 ft. 

The Archer and his horse from 
100 to 400 ft. 

The Watercarrier from 100 to 
500 ft., its Urn Chalice Blood 
Well 200 ft. 

The Fish or ‘‘Salmon’s back,”’ 

from 50 to 200 ft. 

The Virgin and Scorpion are pro- 

tected from the Sea Moors by 
hills. 


The neighbouring sand banks of 
Greylake and Shapwick, where + 
mesolithic flint implements were exca- 
vated, are still above water, so i 
not likely that the levels mentic 
above have altered appreciably s 
that period. As for the Glastont 
lake villages, they are outside the 
cumference of the Giant’s circ] 
K. E. Mattwoop, The Thatch, R 
Oak, B.C., Canada. 

{[Mrs. Maltwood is the autho: o9f 
The Temple of the Stars (now out of 
print), in which the theory of ‘¢ 
Somerset Giants was first discussed 
Ep.] 

ORDER OF THE SIGNS 

S1r,—One point arising from your Cour- 
respondence on the so-called Somer: ct 
Giants needs clarification. It is 
obviously one of Mrs. Maltwoo::’s 
strongest arguments that the figu>es 
appear in the same order as the Signs 
of the Zodiac. In his original article 
Col. Harwood Steele stated that if 
a planisphere were placed ‘‘back to 


. back” with a map of the “‘ giants” the 


figures would coincide, and Mr. S. §. 
Frere rightly pointed out in your issue 
of May 10 that this would mean that 
the order of the “ giants” was reversed. 
In her book, however, Mrs. Maltwood 
does not use the words “ back to back.” 
She writes : ‘‘Lay Philips Planisphcre 
on the back of the frontispiece”’ (of her 
own book)—a very different matter.- 
O. G. J., Cheam, Surrey. 

[This Correspondence is now 
closed.—ED. } 


BLACKTHORN INTO 
WALKING-STICK 


$1rR,—Here is an answer which may be 
helpful to your correspondent who 
wants a good blackthorn. In one of 
W. Carleton’s books (1853) he gives the 
following account of the making of 
a shillelagh, which is a blackthorn 
short stick with a rounded head:—“ We 
selected the straightest root-growing 
piece : for if not root-growing, we did 
not consider it worth cutting, knowing 
from experience, that a branch, how 
straight and fair soever it might look, 
would snap in the twist and tug of war. 
Having cut it as close to the root as 
possible we then lopped off the 
branches and put it up the chimney 
to season. When seasoned we wrapped 
it in brown paper well steeped in hog’s 
lard or oil, buried it in a horse dung- 
hill, paying it a daily visit for the 
purpose of making it straight by 
doubling back the bends or any!es 
across the knee, in a direction contrary 
to their natural tendency. Whev it 
was straight we renewed the oil wrap- 
ping till the staff was perfectly satur- 
ated. Then rubbed it well with < 
woollen cloth, containing a little black- 
lead and grease to give it a polish. 
FLorE Gityn Lewis, The Vicar 
East Sheen, S.W.14. 


A SWIMMING RABBI’ 
S1r,—A letter in CouNTRY LIFE a 
weeks ago mentioned a rabbit w! 
took to the water. I saw a sin 
incident some years ago. 

One hot day my Dalmatian ; 
Jeremy of Clifford’s Inn, went in 
half-dry duck pond at Creech 
search of water, and came out b 
to the waist. So that he might \ 
off the mud we walked over to 
Blue Pool, where he put up a ral 
which ran down a little spit of s 
and then struck out and swam ac 
the pool, with the dog after him in 
cry. 

' This had an amusing sequel. 
wife was at the Blue Pool the other 
and a stranger asked whether tl 
was any “life” in it. The reply, t 
the only wild thing seen swimn 
there was a rabbit, brought a s 
what surprised look that made 
explanation seem advisable.—H. 
MorGAn, Cox’s, Langton Matra 
Swanage, Dorset. 


The Yorkshire saying quote 
Mr. N. A. Hudleston in his letter 
Yorkshire Waggons (July 26) sh: 1 
have read : ‘‘Sha rins like a glass y/. 
—Eb. 
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FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, 1. 





MIRROR IN CARVED GILT > ONE OF A PAIR. 
In the style of Robert Adam. 5 ft. 4% ins. in height. 


Never lose an opportunity to see anything beautiful. 
Beauty is God’s Handwriting. 


-ONDON 


44, New Bond Street, W.1. Tel: 


Charles Kingsley. 
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Translucent green jade and pierced cloisonné enamel 
table screen. Height: | ft. CH'IEN LUNG, 1736-1795. 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
EST. 1772 


Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) Cables: Spink, London 
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Exceptionally fine Antique Regency Sofa Table, beau- 
tifully veneered with burr walnut, cross banded with 
maplewood. It stands on two lyre-shaped supports, 
terminating in carved lion paw feet. It is 3 feet long 
extending to 4 feet 8 inches, while the width is Pte « 
24 inches. £95 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 





Aberdeen 3090 A B E R D E E N 
ALSO AT 
A charming little Chippendale Writing 
398, SAUC HIEHALL STRE ET, Table, with drop leaves and shaped 
under-shelf. There are two drawers, 
Douglas 0647 GLASGOW one on each side of the table, so that 
it can be used in the centre of a room. 
Cable Address : ‘‘Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ Period circa 1760. £75 




















By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary. 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 





A Porcelain group of Hou Hsien Sheng and his toad. Covered with a 
Celadon glaze ; head and face in biscuit. Height 8 inches. Width of base 
3inches. Ming Dynasty. A.D. 1368-1644 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 
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Fess new right through 


The first wholly new peacetime car. For the driver ease of control, 
unbroken vision, power, speed, economy. For the passengers 
real comfort, ample legroom, spaciousness, smooth journeying. 
Seats four in luxury and six on occasion, with a capacious boot 


for their luggage. 1}-litre. Price under £500 plus purchase tax. 
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a completely new car by 


DELIVERIES START IN THE NEW YEAR 


JOWETT CARS LIMITED, BRADFORD AND LONDON 
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ROVER 


One of Britain's ohne Cams 
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The Rover Company Limited, Solihull, Birmingham; and Devonshire House, London 
CVS-44 

















“ No other tyre 


will really satisfy me now”’ 
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BEST TODAY & STILL BETTER TOMORROW 




















Aero engine experience has proved that earlier methods of 
attaching earth points to sparking plugs often failed because incom- 
plete contact between points and plug body hindered heat flowing 
away from the points. In all aero engine sparking plugs it is 
therefore essential to weld or braze the earth points to the body. 

All K.L.G. plugs for motor vehicles will incorporate this 
method of earth point attachment in future. 


KLG 
CORUNDITE Z 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15 
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HOW TO HOUSE BULLS 


By L. GORDON TUBBS 


ry NHE Government’s avowed intention of 
| doing all in its power to raise the general 
level of livestock in this country—par- 
ticularly of dairy cattle—brings into prominence 
the question of housing old and possibly can- 
tankerous bulls. In the past, it has to be regret- 
fully admitted, far too many bulls were pre- 
maturely slaughtered because they were reputed 
to be unmanageable. More regrettably still, 
they were slaughtered before their ability to 
transmit their dairy characteristics, as judged 
by the production performances of their daugh- 
ters, could possibly be assessed. In the future, 
therefore, proven sires will have to be kept to 
a far greater age than has been the custom in 
the past and this, in turn, will necessitate proper 
housing conditions. 


While it sounds like a platitude, it is never- 
theless true that the main essential of an 
ade uate bull-box is that it should provide the 
minimum opportunity or temptation for the 
bull to inflict any damage whatever on his 
attendant, himself or his immediate surround- 
ings —in that order. How can this be achieved ? 
Firs: of all by removing all possible causes of 
bad temper. Almost any bull will turn nasty 
if there is a complete absence of air, light and 
opp rtunity for even limited exercise. If a bull 
can see what is going on around him—prefer- 
ably from an outside run leading from his box 
he is more likely to remain good-tempered. 
Even a really bad-tempered bull can be con- 





siderably improved by conditions which allow 


him something to occupy his mind. 

The construction of the box need not be 
elaborate, but it must be robust. Possibly the 
best material to use is brickwork 9 inches thick 
with a corrugated asbestos roof and a floor of 
either 4-inch concrete or rammed chalk. The 
feeding quarters can either be open the full 
width to the outside run or can be shut off by 
a wall and a door. This latter arrangement has 
quite a few advantages, but it does, of course, 
add to the cost. From the point of view of 
cleanliness it is an advantage to cement render 
the inside of the box to a height of 4 feet 6 inches 
or 5 feet. Both in the box and in the outside run 
all doors should either open outwards or be of 
the sliding type; all angles should be coved 
and all corners bull-nosed. 

The outside run can be constructed of many 
materials. Possibly the best is 9-inch brickwork 
to a height of 4 feet 6 inches, surmounted by 
two horizontal tubular rails 6 inches or 9 inches 
apart. This enables the bull to see around him. 
Old railway sleepers, placed vertically, make an 
excellent stockade yard and are very useful 
in exposed positions. Iron or concrete posts 
with from four to six horizontal tubular rails 
also make an excellent job but afford no pro- 
tection from the weather. 

The floor of the run can be of concrete or, 
particularly on a well-drained site, of rammed 
hard-core. Where concrete is used it is quite a 
good idea to insert a few large, fairly smooth 
stones to protrude some 2 inches above the 
level of the concrete. This has the effect of 
keeping the bull’s feet well trimmed. The 
measurements cf the box itself should be about 
15 feet by 15 feet and of the outside run 15 feet 
(the same width as the box) by as much 
length as financial and other considerations will 
allow—say, a minimum of 20 feet. 

Next in importance is some device whereby 
the bull can be caught before the attendant 
enters the box. There is a number of pieces of 
equipment on the market which enable this to 
be done by means of a yoke operated externally 
by chains or steel rods. Arrangements should 
also be made so that feeding can be carried out 
through a hatch in the wall. This again makes 
it unnecessary for the attendant to enter the 
box each meal-time. 


For really untrustworthy bulls a most 
excellent arrangement is that of the steel cable 
running, where possible, the full length of both 
the box and the outside run. It is firmly 
anchored at both ends and is about 6 feet 
6 inches from the ground, although this figure 
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“IF A BULL CAN SEE WHAT IS GOING 
ON AROUND HIM. HE IS MORE 
LIKELY TO REMAIN GOOD-TEMPERED” 


is governed by the height of any doorway under 
which the cable has to pass. The bull is attached 
to the cable by a length of chain affixed to his 
horns and running through his ring in the 
ordinary way. The length of the chain is 
sufficient to allow him to feed from the ground 
and to move about with reasonable freedom 
but is not sufficiently long to enable him to 
inflict any great damage on his attendant. 

At artificial insemination centres bulls 
more often than not proven bulls and therefore 
old—have to be handled probably more fre- 
quently than is the case on the average farm. 
The stations have been designed and equipped 
with that end in view. Anyone contemplating 
the erection of accommodation for bulls might 
be well advised to visit such stations as Cam- 
bridge, Reading or IIminster to study the design 
and lay-outs, as they incorporate a considerable 
number of small but important points which 
experience has shown to be necessary. At Cam- 
bridge there are no outside runs to the boxes, 
but at both the other two places outside runs 
are provided and some of them are fitted with 
the cable device. 





(Top) PART OF A RANGE OF BULL-BOXES AT THE CAMBRIDGE A.I. CENTRE SHOWING THE SLIDING DOOR COVERING 


THE OPENING TO THE MANGER. 
HATCHES AT THE BACK (right). 





(Left) ANOTHER RANGE OF BOXES, BUILT OF 9-IN. BRICKWORK, WITH FEEDING 
BY THE HATCHES CAN BE SEEN THE CHAINS FOR OPERATING THE CATCHING YOKES 
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er’s bookshelves are Great Games 
and Great Players, by V. A. S. 
Beanland (W. H. Allen, 7s. 6d.), 
Between Wickets, by Roy Robinson 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.), and Cricket in Eng- 
land, 1894-1939, by E. L. Roberts 
(Arnold, 10s. 6d.). Mr. Beanland’s book 
of reminiscences is by no means con- 
fined to cricket, it is true; but if many 
devotees of other games will find as 
much to excite or soothe them in its 
covers, the good cricketing stories are, 
perhaps, the best, and certainly are in 
the majority. Mr. Beanland is now 
one of very few sporting journalists of 
the old school remaining with us who 
have always taken their work with 
a characteristic seriousness and have 
never failed both in instructing and 
entertaining their public. Certainly 
there is no lack of entertainment 
in this all-too-brief volume, and 
Mr. Beanland’s views on the ethics of 
the games he reported for so long are as 
sound as those on the ways of his own 
profession. He tells a lot of home 
truths, and there is no doubt as to 
what part of the world he hails from. 
One reader at least who applauds 
every word—including the generous 
ones —written of the Rugby League in 
what used to seem so miserable a 
business also gets a special satisfac- 
tion out of a faultless description of 
the famous finish at Old Trafford in 
1919, when Sussex “‘saw it through” 
in the rain. The story of Mr. Ernest 
Smith’s classic ‘‘duck”’ is scarcely less 
skilfully told. -On the subject of “ body 
line,’ Mr. Beanland is_ studiously 
objective; it is all, as he says, a ques- 
tion of facts rather than theory, and of 
those more elusive things, intentions. 
Mr. Roy Robinson devotes quite 
a substantial part of his very readable 
book to the same subject, and claims 
that he himself was the “cute Aus- 


| ™HREE new books for the cricket- 


tralian journalist’”” who coined the 
horrid word. He certainly makes a 
very good attempt to justify his coin- 
age, though at the expense, perhaps, 
of some of his professional colleagues. 
Altogether the descriptions he gives 
of the stirring events of pre-war years 
entirely justify Sir Pelham Warner’s 
declaration that ‘“‘he has the secret of 
giving so accurate a description of a 
player’s methods and mannerisms that 
one can, in imagination, see him even 
at a distance of 13,000 miles without 
a televiser.’’ The action photographs 
have been skilfully selected to assist 
the graphic pen. Sir Pelham hopes 
that this book may be a happy prelude 
to the great Test matches which will be 
fought out in Australia during the 
season of 1946-47. By the time these 
are over a new edition will undoubt- 
edly be required of Mr. E. L. Roberts’s 
fascinating compilation, which seems 
to answer every knotty question that 
can possibly be put with regard to 
first-class cricket and first-class cricket- 
ers in the half-century before 1939. 
The publishers are wise to warn the 
reminiscent enthusiast not to begin 
dipping into its pages until he has con- 
siderable time to spare. R. J 


A BOOK OF THE TREES 


R. L. J. F. BRIMBLE’S Trees in 

Britain (Macmillan, 15s.) is a 
companion volume to his Flowers in 
Britain. In his preface the author 
states that no botanical knowledge on 
the part of the reader is pre-supposed. 
It is unnecessary. In the first of the 
three parts into which the book is 
divided Mr. Brimble gives as erudite 
and comprehensive a survey of the 
plant world as could possibly be 
encompassed within 48 pages. It is a 
masterly example of the reduction of 
a vast and complex subject to the bare 
essentials. 


The two further parts comprising 
the main body of the book are one on 
conifers, or naked seeded trees (gym- 
nosperms) and one on broad-leaved 
trees (angiosperms). The letterpress is 
both interesting and factual—a com- 
bination all too rare in books of this 
type. What is more, the author’s 
enthusiasm for his subject never 
overrides his critical faculties. 

One criticism: the trees in their 
sections are not dealt with in alpha- 
betical order. There is, it is true, a 
comprehensive index, but it is not so 
simple and ready a means of reference 
as alphabetical arrangement of botan- 
ical names, with common name cross- 
references. 

The illustrations comprise seven 
colour plates, numerous black-and- 
white photographic reproductions, a 
number of really useful botanical line 


drawings, and some pencil studies by ° 


the late Archdeacon Lonsdale Ragg. 
The colour plates and photographic 
illustrations do not do justice to 
the originals and might, I think, have 
been improved despite the limitations 
under which book-makers must still 
work, D. T. MacF. 


FARMING FOUNDATIONS 


R. H. I. MOORE, of Leeds Uni- 

versity, has already produced 
two admirable and _ non-technical 
books on Grassland Husbandry and 
Cropping which have helped us all— 
particularly young farmers and other 
young people now engaged in carrying 
out executive duties with the county 
agricultural committees—by giving a 
lucid and well-illustrated account of 
modern cropping practice and modern 
methods of grassland improvement. 
His new book, Good Husbandry (Allen 
and Unwin, 10s.), develops many of 
the fundamental aspects of good farm- 


ing which have presented thems ves 
during the war years. As an ad\ ise 
in daily and intimate touch 
farmers and their problems, Dr. M 
has naturally acquired a mas 
information of use to all conn¢ 
with the industry, and though it 

be impossible to lay down any s 
hard-and-fast rules for good hush in- 
dry, there is nothing more helpfu 
attaining it than a knowledge of ot ier 
people’s experiences in solving “he 
same problems. 

Dr. Moore lays a healthy emp ia- 
sis on the importance of differing 
conditions. His altogether admirable 
chapter, ‘‘ Silage for Security,”’ gives a 
balanced account of the history of 
recent silage-making from the “‘secur- 
ity campaign”’ of 1940 through the 
reaction of 1942 and 1943. As he says, 
the experience gained in this short 
time clarified the position, and i: is 
now possible to state the case for and 
against silage with some assurance. 
Roughly, his conclusion is that though 
silage can spell security when the job 
is adequately tackled, no act of magic 
will convert second-rate material pre- 
served in a second-rate manner into a 
first-class protein food. The same 
considerations apply to some other 
developments which have been hailed 
with excessive enthusiasm in some 
quarters simply because they were 
new. Ley farming, as Dr. Moore points 
out, is not applicable to every farm in 
the country, nor can every farm jus- 
tify the erection of a silo or straw pulp 
plant, nor is every new introduction 
in the way of cereal or root varicties 
necessarily better than a_ well-tried 
favourite. The book is_ splendidly 
illustrated with photographs, many of 
which themselves suggest solutions of 
difficult farming problems. 

Excellent illustrations, which tell 
the story in a most effective manner, 











The third volume in 


THE NEW 
NATURALIST 


Series will be ready on 
August 19th 


BRITISH GAME 


by Brian Vesey-FitzGerald 


A natural history of British 
game mammals and birds with 
28 reproductions in colour and 
81 black and white photographs 


Already published and reprinting 


BUTTERFLIES by E. B. Ford 


LONDON’S NATURAL HISTORY 
by R. S. R. Fitter 


each I6s. 


COLLINS 


ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON 

















tortoise. 














THE STEEP ATLANTICK STREAM 
ROBERT HARLING 

Continuing his autobiography, the author of 

Amateur Sailor describes the building of the 

corvette Tobias and his life in her, escorting 

convoys across the Atlantic. Ready shortly. 7/6 net 


THE PORTRAIT OF A TORTOISE 
SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 

An 18th-century study based on the works of 

Gilbert White of Selborne and prefaced by an 

account of his activities and the habits of his 

Ready shortly. Illustrated. 4/- net 


MARCONI: A WAR RECORD 
GEORGE GODWIN 


A history of the wartime achievement of the 
Marconi works, containing enthralling new in- 
formation about such scientific weapons as radar 
and the supersonic buoy. 

Ready shortly. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


MISS FIRE 
JASPER ROOTHAM 


‘« Intelligent, impartial, well-written, and ob- 
servant both of persons and scenes.”’ 
Times. ‘* Irresistibly readable.’’ 


Published. Illustrated. 12/6 net 


CHATTO AND WINDUS 





Church 
Evelyn Waugh. 

















HERBERT JENKINS 


By Covert, 
Field and Marsh 
By Noel M. Sedgwick 


“A very real picture of the 
shooting man’s and _ country 
lover’s England.” —The Field. 


Illustrated. 1§/- net 


Threadiine ABC 
By Alexander Wanless 


This small volume gives briefl, 
all the principles and a grea 
many details of threadline anglin; 
for trout, sea-trout and salmon. 

Illustrated. 2/6 ne 


Son of London 
By Thomas Burke 


An intimate and charming boo. 
of memories of the author’ 
childhood and youth in a Sout! 
London suburb, and of his earl: 
literary life. 

Ready next 


month. 12/6 ne 





Strangely She 
Died 


By Nigel Morland 


A remarkable detective story t 
a master tale-spinner who is als 
an accepted criminological ex 


pert. 
(August 19). 8/6 ne 











——HERBERT JENKINS LTD= — 
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are also a great advantage to The 
School Farm, by Archer C. Hilton and 
john E, Audric (Harrap, 8s. 6d.). 
Mr. Hilton and Mr. Audric are respec- 
tively rural science master and head- 
master of the ‘County Secondary 
school at Lingfield, and the book 
craphically describes the planning and 
devel ypment of the school, which was 
{| in January, 1939, and has 


open 
=e been run on novel lines. The 
boys and girls were drawn from a wide 
area 2d comprised the senior children 
from «ix villages. The school was well 
equipped with land—and more has 
been added—and it was decided from 
| the start ‘‘to make the widest possible 
use of everything worth while which 
the country had to offer.” There is 
not sp.ce here to follow the story in 
detail. Lingfield is obviously a model 
which other rural schools would do 
well t» copy. It is, however, just the 
detail vhich is so important, and this, 
fortur tely, is clear enough in the 
book, vith its many plans and designs 
and ) \f-tone illustrations. Mr. R. S. 
Hu , M.P., contributes a foreword. 
; W.£..B. 


© JNCERNING NATURE 


NS CT DIETARY (Harvard Uni- 
§/ versity Press, $5. Published in 
Engl..d by Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxfor University Press, 28s.) is the 
vork of an eminent American ento- 
molo: st, Professor Charles T. Brues. 
Itmu * not be assumed, however, that 


tis - book only for the student of 
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described do not frequent these islands, 
but readers will become so keen for 
knowledge of the activities of all of 
them that they will not care whether 
they are learning about the common 
aphis or the bark-beetle of North 
America. One must not be put off by 
Latin names or language common to 
biologists and scientists, for the facts, 
when correlated, complete a story of 
the whole aspect of the insect popula- 
tion. Fabre or Maeterlinck may seem 
more readable to the ordinary indi- 
vidual, but if you digest slowly and 
carefully the contents of Insect Dietary 
you will find excellent food for thought 
and entertaining fare, just as the 
characters of whose way of life Pro- 
fessor Brues writes find food by 
defoliating your best Cox’s orange, 
disturbing the peace of your horse or 
causing discomfort to the lives of their 
fellow insects. This is a technical 
work of a high order, but written so 
that the most unscientific student of 
Nature can understand and enjoy it. 

There is another book concerning 
Nature which I would commend— 
Insects, Birds, Beasts, and Humans, 
by James Herne (The Epworth Press, 
Edgar C. Barton, 5s.). It is very 
different from the learned treatise of 
Professor Brues, but most sincere. The 
publisher explains that Mr. Herne 
prefers to be termed an “‘observa- 
tionist,’’ and not a naturalist. So 
well, however, does he observe, so well 
describe the scenes which Nature’s 
creatures are acting every hour and 
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explanation. There is here a collec- 
tion of little essays, wherein one can 
find out why the delphinium carries 
an imitation bee, why the fox was 
suddenly alarmed, and facts about the 
flutter-bys of the butterfly (how 
enchanting is the old name), erratic 
flight or the tapping of the woodpecker. 
Roy BEDDINGTON. 


THE COUNTRY 


HE Road of a_ Naturalist, by 

Donald Culross Peattie (Robert 
Hale, 12s. 6d.) and The Countryman’s 
Week-end Book, by Eric Parker 
(Seeley Service, 12s. 6d.) are as 
different as it is ——, for two books 
that deal with Nature to be. The first 
is the story of a young American, a 
botanist of great keenness, of his 
actions and reactions, in particular 
his attitude to the great problems of 


the universe; while the second is a 
miscellany of country information 
from the angle of one who lives in 


and loves the English scene. Mr. Eric 
Parker begins with the difficulties and 
dangers of building a house, then turns 
to the choice of a dog and the elemen- 
tary care of dogs, to follow with a 
couple of pages on sundials, including 
the inscription : 
Let others tell 
showers, 
I'll only count your sunny hours. 


of storms and 


The author ranges over a variety 
of subjects, giving us much interest- 
ing information on a_ surprising 
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There is also much good reading, 
though of a different type, in the pages 
of the American botanist, the reviewer 
finding the chapters on desert life of 
particular fascination. The account of 
rain in the desert and the seeming 
miracle of the blossoming of sheets of 
lovely little annuals—if the term 
“annual’’ can be applied to plants 
that grow, rush into flower, set seed 
and die in next to no time—is both 
beautiful and fascinating. F. P 


CAMERA STUDIES OF THE 
PEAK 


N Peak Panorama: Kinder Scout to 
Dovedale (Chapman and Hall, 21s.), 
Mr. W. A. Poucher continues those 
explorations of the hills of Britain that 
have brought fame to him and delight 
to many thousands of readers. This 
book follows his usual plan—a general 
introduction to the district, followed 
by short, detailed notes on the chief 
natural features, many full-page 
photographs, and a concluding appen- 
dix on two intended for the guidance 
of photographers. 
There are 85 pictures, and although 
a few of them are perhaps lacking in 
tone-values the great majority are 
quite first-rate, both in composition 
and execution. It is one of the charms 
of Mr. Poucher’s method that he 
makes it easy for others to follow 
in his footsteps, and even to see with 
his eyes, and no doubt after reading 
this book many people will want to 
do so. 











enton logy or biology; it provides every minute that I would like to diversity of topics. Birds and beasts Those who are interested in Mr. 
leligh ful reading for the laymanalso. promote him to the full rank of are dealt with; so are trees and dew-— Poucher’s work can see it at its best 
\nyo: > who takes an interest in the naturalist. If he is too diffident (he ponds. We find a list of country jn an exhibition now being held at the 
atric: *ies of Nature, in the care of his appears most unassuming) let him be — sayings (did you know that “‘every — []ford Gallery, 101, High Holborn, 
rops or the welfare of his flowers or called field naturalist, which dubs him — ow! thinks her own nest best ’’?) and — London, Wee... It consists: of 83 
fruit - ill be enthralled as he finds out as more the man who delights in all a few pages further on read about the — Jaree camera studies of the Pennines, 
the peculiarities of the myriads of that goes on around him than the aurora borealis and the Severn bore. the Highlands, Skye, Wales, the 
nsect. which abound in the world. technical scientist who commits his There are delightful little descriptions Cairngorms, and the English Lakes, 
He wi | soon discover that there must findings to formule and statistics. He of Nature and country happenings, and if anything can banish the thought 
be litt!e Professor Brues does not know records many of those events of enhanced by charming line drawings of London in August, here it is. 

about their habits, distribution, en- Nature which take place before the to illustrate this and that: in short 

vironment, choice of diet or place in eyes of man. He always asks himself it is a book to dip into again and *,* Myr. Howard Spring is on holiday 
the food chain, where insects become the why and wherefore of what he sees, again, always to find something and will resume his Book Reviews next 
a a par of it. Many of the insects and always seems to find a moral or fresh. month. 
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Osbert Sitwell 
THE SCARLET TREE 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 The second volume of Sir 
0 Osbert Sitwell’s autobi- 
4 ography. ‘‘It has the 
0 outstanding merits of its 
0 predecessor, candour, inde- 
4 pendence, and style, and the 
0 development of the subject 
0 enables these merits to be 
; even more effectively dis- 
0 played than they were at the 
0 outset.” 
: in the Sunday Times. 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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—Charles Morgan 
15s. 


D. M. Stuart 
THE ENGLISH ABIGAIL 
A light-hearted study of the 


0 English maidservant told 
by a witty commentator. 
0 Late August. 15s. 


0 

0 

0 es e . 

» David Pilgrim 
0 

: THE EMPEROR’S 

; SERVANT 

t Four adventurous stories 
° 
0 
0 
0 


with a Napoleonic back- 
ground. Late August. 7s. 6d. 


* 
Q Jur new Announcement List is 


) ow ready and we shall be happy 
0 ‘0 send a copy on request. 
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by 
Illustrated by 


of sportsman’s lore. 


this delightful book. 


Seventy Years with Horses, Hounds & People 


GONE AWAY WITH 
O'MALLEY 


M. O’MALLEY KNOTT 
PAUL BROWN. 


An engaging autobiography shot through with Irish humour and full 
Seventy-five superb illustrations 
O'Malley spirit with wonderful accuracy. 


with PAGE COOPER 


catch the 
No animal lover should miss 
Just published 16- 





South African Wine Industry. 
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This British 
Friesian Bull has 
won many 
championships. 


Recommendation ! 


I41 BULLS 
At the Annual Show, 1945 of the 


BRITISH 
FRIESIAN 


CATTLE SOCIETY 


141 Dams averaged 
1,353 Gallons of 3°8°/, Milk 
141 Dams of Sires averaged 
1,448 Gallons of 3°9°/, Milk 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 
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read all about them in these leaflets 


They’re made from reinforced concrete 
—by Marley. Dutch Barns, Cowsheds, 
Implement and Store Sheds, Cattle 
Yards, Mangers and Troughs—all these 
can be supplied in the correct size to 
provide the amount of accommodation 
you require. Once erected, Marley 
buildings last indefinitely and do not 
involve you in maintenance costs. A 
postcard, with the name of your local 
Council and your full postal address, 
will bring you a descriptive leaflet. 
Please state the type and size of building 
in which you are interested. 


MARLEY Farm Buildings 
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FARMING NOTES 





NEW WHEAT PRICES 


E all have an eye on the 
threshing tackle just now, 
hoping to get our turn early 


and be able to take advantage of the 
bonus which the Government have 
offered on wheat delivered in August 
and September. The seasonal prices 
fixed for wheat are very different this 
season from those fixed in the past. 
We are accustomed to a low price 
after harvest through the autumn, 
gradually rising to a peak in the early 
summer. Now we are to get 14s. 6d. 
a cwt. for wheat deliveries in August 
and September, 13s. 10d. in October, 
14s. in November and so on by gradual 
stages to 15s. 8d. in June/July, 1947. 
With this scale of prices I can see that 
there will be a great scramble to get 
wheat threshed and delivered at the 
end of September. Eightpence a cwt. 
between the September price and the 
October price is quite a consideration. 
To get as good a price as he can make 
in September, a farmer would have to 
hold his wheat until January. There 
is also the consideration that wheat 
sold straight out of the harvest field 
ordinarily has rather higher moisture 
content than wheat going out of the 
rick in the New Year. If the farmer 
cen sell a little more water in his 
wheat at the Government fixed price, 
that suits his pocket. The big con- 
sideration, however, is that threshing 
in the field obviates the expense of 
ricking, thatching and then threshing 
in uncertain winter weather. The 
threshing contractors will find during 
the next six weeks that they have 
many importunate friends. They will 
have to do their best to spread their 
beneficence, provided on Government 
account, as widely and fairly as 
possible. 


Dissatisfied Hens 
M “JOR C. S. JARVIS and others 


who are worried by the dis- 
satisfaction which their hens express 
at meal times may like to know that 
Mr. Tom Williams is continuing for 
another year the concession whereby 
any farmer who grows not more than 
two acres of wheat may, if he so 
desires, retain the proceeds of that 
acreage for feeding to his livestock. 
This concession will hold good over 
the harvest of 1947, and this, we may 
hope, will see us well into the brave 
new world for hens and human beings 
when there will be plenty for all. But 
no acreage payment will be made 
where the area of wheat grown by 
a farmer does not exceed two acres, 
unless the farmer supports the appli- 
cation for such payment with a certi- 
ficate from an approved buyer that 
the whole of the wheat has in fact 
been sold. The forfeiture of £2 an 
acre on wheat is not a heavy price to 
pay for contentment in the hen run. 


Threshing Returns 


HILE on the subject of wheat 
I must emphasise my annoyance 


at the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
decision to impose on us the form- 
filling exercise of making threshing 
returns again. During the war, I could 
never see that the mass of detailed 
information which farmers and thresh- 
ing contractors sent in to the War 
Agricultural Committees served any 
useful purpose. About a_ million 
returns must be made in the course 
of a year, assuming that there are 
about 150,000 farmers growing wheat, 
barley and rye, and that in the course 
of the threshing season about six 
returns are made on account of each 
farm. So far as I could discover, 
nothing was done at W.A.E.C. offices 
with this mass of information. The 
forms just cluttered up the place and 
wasted paper. Now the present Govern- 
ment in their wisdom have decided to 
re-impose this mental arithmetic on 
farmers aid threshing contractors. 


Root Drills 
FARMER lately settled in North 
amptonshire tells me of th 
trouble he has had with his men jye; 


the width of the rows in the roof 
fields. They were much upset be: aus 


he insisted on reducing the widt} 
between the rows by four inches 
They were accustomed to a 24-inc} 
row and he, coming from the North 
had always allowed 20 inches, and jt 
seems to him that at this width th 
plants have plenty of room to groy, 
and he gets a fuller crop than with 
the wider rows. He has now dis. 
covered the reason for this differenc 
of opinion. He brought down wit! 
him two Clydesdale horses and he ha: 
one horse of Shire type. With th 
horse hoe a Clydesdale can mak 
a perfectly good job with the row 
twenty inches apart, treading alon, 
neatly without damaging the plants 
but the Shire, with bigger feet, walk; 
clumsily by comparison and _ needs 
a greater width between the rows 


Harvest Camps 

N my district we are missing the 

many volunteers from the schools 
and towns who, during the war, came 
to harvest camps. There is one Boy 
Scout camp, but there does not seem 
to be any organised camp for adults. 
Nor shall we be able to call on many 
of our own soldiers or the Americans 
to help us in the harvest field. Instead 
we have the German prisoners and 


there will be plenty of work for them 


to do, especially in the areas wher 
thunderstorms and hail knocked down 
the corn so badly in late July that it 
never stood up again and considerable 
acreages will have to be cut with 


hocks. 


Bean Crops 

HOCOLATE spot disease is taking 

a heavy toll again this year of 
the field bean crops. Everyone says 
the trouble is chocolate spot, but one 
of my scientific friends, who has been 
watching the deterioration of the bean 
crop over several years, thinks that 
there is something more fundamental 
wrong than this one disease. Is it that 
the stocks of seed have lost their 
vigour? We always get some trouble 
with hard frosts in winter or lat 
frosts in April killing off the young 
bean plants, which are by no means 
frost-hardy. But even when they 
survive and look well in June, th 
crop comes to little in too many fields. 
I have noticed, as many other farmers 
must have done, that volunteer bean 
plants that come up in wheat, follow- 
ing a bean crop, generally seem to pod 
well. Indeed I remember a Hampshire 
farmer telling me that he found a 
mixed crop of wheat and beans, sown 
deliberately, to be most produ. tive 
He said he could always rely on g: ‘ting 
a good yield of beans grown i: this 
way. At threshing the beans cn be 
easily separated from the wheat. 5uch 
mixed sowings were frowned : 1 by 
the War Agricultural Committe: . anc 
even forbidden during the war cars 
but I do not know of any regu ation 
that makes it an offence now tc grow 
a mixed crop. It is true that a strict 
interpretation of the regul: tions 
governing the acreage _ payi icnt 
would probably debar a mixed cr '/p © 
wheat and beans from the £2 an crt 
But really this does not matter 1 :uch 
if the crop yields well. Some farmer 
have given up growing beans 
gether and now rely on field p 
give them protein for the cows’ 
rations, but peas are an awkwat:! (10) 
to harvest and if there is a vay © 
ensuring a vigorous bean cro} that 
will surmount the several diseases t' 
which the bean plant is prone, most 
farmers, at any rate on clay land 
would prefer to grow beans. 
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THE HANDICAP ON 
PRIVATE BUILDING 


january not more than £10 may 
ye spent on building work with- 
it express permission by licence. The 
prohil ition, which is the subject of 


Fis now until the end of next 


},new reminder, goes further, however, 
in that it restricts expenditure on 


building work on any one property to 
a maximum of £2 in any calendar 
month. Thus for many an owner the 
hope getting necessary repairs done 
is again deferred, and over a period 
that takes in part of the coming winter. 


Lack of painting and cementing are 
only two of the things which have 


wroug! t growing damage to premises 


for six Or seven years, and, unless 
licences to spend a proper amount on 
i repair can be obtained, the owners of 
ba grea! many properties must inevit- 
ably -ece the cumulative effects of 
b enforce d neglect intensified if the win- 
Fteris severe one. To obtain a licence 
)\; not an easy operation; forms must 


. filed up, questions and supple- 


mentary questions answered, some of 
them, such as the registered number 
of a } roposed builder, having to be 
ascert\ined and supplied by the 


applicant, though the builder himself 
has usually given the Ministry all the 
requisite information regarding him- 
vif. Weeks elapse before, if at all, 
alicence is granted. 


FUTURE OF LLANTARNAM 
ABBEY 
IR CLIFFORD CORY ’S executors, 
represented by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons and Messrs. Rennie Taylor 
ind Till, have sold Llantarnam Abbey 
for use aS a convent, and the firms 
accordingly withdrew it before the 
auction at Newport. This Monmouth- 
shire Abbey was founded for the 
Cistercians in 1170. On the dissolution 
of the monasteries the property passed 
into the possession of a Welshman, 
who made a very free use of the 
materials of the Abbey in building 
ahouse for his family. At the auction 
of what was left after the sale of the 
\bbey the total exceeded £46,000. 


ROMNEY’S HOUSE AT 
HAMPSTEAD 
HE Hampstead Heath freehold on 
Holly Bush Hill, known = as 
Komney’s House, has just been offered 
by auction by Messrs. Hampton and 


Sons and a local agency (Messrs. 
Potters) by order of Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, F.R.1.B.A. The auc- 


toneer, Mr. Huson Watts, suggested 
abid of £10,000, but there was silence 
in the room, even when he lowered 
his suggestion to half that sum, and 
the property remains for private 
treaty. A Queen Anne freehold, 
No. 27, Church Row, was also bought 
in without a bid at £8,500. 

Allan Cunningham, in his work on 
English Painters, referring to Romney 
ashe was in the year 1797, says: ‘‘ The 
strange new studio and dwelling-house 
which he had planned and raised at 
Hampstead, had an influence on his 
studies, his temper, and his health. 
He had expended a year, and a sum 
of £2,733, on an odd and whimsical 
‘tructure, in which there was nothing 
ike domestic accommodation, though 
tere was a wooden arcade for a 
iding-house in the garden, and a very 
‘xtensive statue and picture gallery. 
The moment the plasterers and 

ners had ceased working, before the 
walls were even half dry, this impatient 
Nan of genius had bidden farewell to 
‘avendish Square, after a residence 
tere of 21 years. Setting up his 
for commencing the historical 
“mpositions for which all this travail 


ease] 


lad been undergone, Romney 
imazined that a new hour of glory was 
m-. The removal to Hampstead 


Was ‘ollowed by acute nervous depres- 


sion. His friend, Hayley, the poet, 
says: “I found Romney much 
dejected in his new mansion on the 
hill of Hampstead.’’ By 1799 Romney 
was ‘‘a neglected and dejected her- 
mit,’’ and soon he quietly left for 
Kendal, where he bought a small 
house, and ‘‘authorised the sale of 
that at Hampstead, which had cost 
him so much in peace and purse.”’ 

The property has undergone many 
changes since that day. It became 
a music-hall, then a club, and was 
eventually, a few years ago, acquired 
by a brewery company. The brewers 
refused offers by a syndicate that 
wished to build flats on the site, and 
they sold the house to the present 
vendor. The work of modernisation 
and reconstruction included doing 
away with the alterations that had 
been made in adapting the house as 
three flats, a use to which it was put 
for some years until 1939. 


AN EAST KENT FARM 

REAT PEDDING FARM, a 

freehold of 202 acres, on the 
Sandwich road, eight miles from Can- 
terbury, and near Ash, has been sold 
for £22,000 by Messrs. Alfred J. 
Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons. 
Many years ago the predecessors of 
the vendors bought the farm from the 
Plumptre family, owners of Fredville. 
Possession will be given at once. The 
house is a fine Elizabethan structure 
of brick, ornamented with dressed 
flints. There is an orchard of plum and 
apple trees, and 7 acres are hop garden. 


PLYMOUTH LAND SALES 


ERRIFORD HOUSE and 197 

acres, on the outskirts of Ply- 
mouth, were to have been offered by 
auction, but Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley reserved the property in 
view of an intimation that the Cor- 
poration of Plymouth wished to buy 
it. The firm sold 322 acres of the 
Belliver and Colwill estates for 
£18,200, only one lot being withdrawn. 
The sales were on behalf of Mrs. M. A. 
Radcliffe, whose family has occupied 
Derriford House for more than half 
a century. 

Holme Park, Sonning, has been 
sold to the trustees of Reading Blue 
Coat School, which was founded in 
the year 1660. It is expected that the 
removal to Sonning will be made early 
next year. 


SURRENDER OF LAND FOR 
DEATH DUTIES 


late Lord Lonsdale’s  trus- 

tees and Lowther _ Estates, 
Limited, decided (as announced in 
the Estate Market page of CoUNTRY 
LiFe of July 12) to sell by auction at 
Penrith the Hartsop Hall estate. The 
auction has been cancelled, the 
Government having agreed to accept 
the property in payment of death 
duties. The charming little lake 
Brotherswater, at the head of Patter- 
dale, and a large area of beautiful 
country, having as its eastern bound- 
ary the precipitous Kirkstone Pass, 
are included in the transaction. Dove 
Crag, over 2,600 feet high, as well as 
Middle Dodd and Little Hart Crag, 
both well over the 2,000 feet mark, 
and many mountain streams, are 
among the features of the estate. The 
National Trust is likely to be invited 
to add the Hartsop Hall estate to its 
already formidable responsibilities. It 
is only a few weeks since the Govern- 
ment took over Lake Bala and a vast 
tract of the surrounding land to defray 
death duties, and it is understood that 
part of the whole of the death duties 
on two or three other landed proper- 
ties may be defrayed by a similar 
surrender of land. 
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Filling his own bowl with 

clean water, this horse is 

saving labour, avoiding infec- 

tion, keeping in show trim 
always. 





The new Horse Fordhams are well worth 

installing in the largest stud-farm or a 

single pony-stall. We would like to tell 

you more. Post this page to-day, with 

your name and address in the margin, 
or write to the address below. 


Fora Aaa 


AUTOMATIC DRINKING BOWLS 


FORDHAM PRESSINGS LTD., DUDLEY RD., WOLVERHAMPTON 
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*You’re not going to have any Tractor 
difficulties for the next year or two. That's 
where you'll score. First, you know your 
Tractor will stand up to the job for years, 
without many stoppages. Then you have 
the Allis-Chalmers Dealer to help you out 
of any difficulty. And I'm told the Allis- 
Chalmers spare part situation has actually 
improved. You're lucky, | wish | owned 
an Allis-Chalmers ” 


MANUF ACTUARING c oO. 


TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 
Telephones? 


81461 and 81462 


Telegrams: 
GYRATING, TOTTOM 
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Winter top-coat 
in smooth velours 
with deep armhole 
and curving 
Raglan seaming 


Windsmoor from 


Jenners of Edinburgh 


Photographs : ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


YLING trends crystallise as winter fashions for the export 

market designed by London couturiers are shown to buyers 

from all over the world. The silhouette has become plastic 
and the outline remains simple, but it is the simplicity of extreme 
sophistication. These new clothes represent the first expression of 
post-war design. They are streamlined clothes, constructed with 
elaborate interlacing, curving seams and much use of bias working 
The winter fabrics are the perfect instrument for the dresses, coats 
and suits with their subtle cut, pliant silhouette, details on hem- 
line, kimono tops, wrap-around skirts, graceful pleats and godets 

Perhaps the most startling innovation is the Magyar and 
kimono top which is shown by Molyneux, Stiebel, Mosca, Delanghe 
on some simple day-frocks that look essentially different from the 
up-and-down tailored effects of the past decade and are easier t 
wear than the batwing or dolman sleeves of last season. 

Town ensembles stand out everywhere by their magnificence. 
They are made in smooth-surfaced woollens, velours and duve- 
teens, cut velvet, for the top-coats; suéde finished velours delaine, 
fine as a silk crépe, for the dresses. They look arrogant in the 
purples launched by many of the couturiers, the imperial and 
royal of Hardy Amies; the bougainvillea of Stiebel; the Parma 
violet and the violet flecked with coral of Delanghe; almost Ouida 
in the pale tone Peter Russell calls ‘‘ Winter Lilac’’, a translucent 
pastel in a greyish lavender mauve. Molyneux shows violent 
Gauguin pink and a Tiger Lily orange, both for wool day-frocks 
that look exotic only by reason of their colouring. In outline the) 
could not be more simple. There is a crushed raspberry pink that 
has been featured throughout the collections with immense 
success, a subtle muted shade, wonderful with black, very 
becoming to most skins. Primrose, ripe corn and pale creamy 


(Left) Toque in black felt with Gothic point 
Aage Thaarup 
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GEORGIAN 
TEA TABLE 


Diameter 24” 





ONE OF SIX FINE 
CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS 


TC TTENHAM. COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MINGHAM BOURNEMOUTH BRIGHTON 
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STRONG 


Strong canvas travel bag, capacious, with 
leather corners and straps all round, 
two useful end pockets and reliable zip 
with tabs for padlock. Size 24” « 15” «7” 


Smart Service Green colour 


45.5.6 
Debenham «& Freebody 


LANgham 4444 70 & 71 WELBECK ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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(Debenhams Ltd.) 
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yellows are new shades for short jackets, and for 
travel ensembles in tweeds for the South. 

The magnificent fur-trimmed coats worn 
over suave, swathed crépe dresses stand out in 
each coilection. When they are black they are 
slashed to show glimpses of black velvet on the 
hipline of both dress and jacket, or made with 
elaborate embroidered, braided or furred pocket 
flaps. The coats walk with a swing, for they are 
waisted, gored and pleated; the dresses cling to 
the figure. Purple coats trimmed with mink give 
the appearance of great luxury. Hardy Amies 
shows a waisted one in a smooth imperial purple 
cloth with nutria streaming down the front, 
worn with a bonnet that frames the face in 
wings of fur. Stiebel’s purple has more red in it. 
He shows a jacket, dress, gloves and a toque 
curving high above the head, all in this glorious 
shade, and drapes a long narrow sable stole 
round the shoulders to give it more luxury. 


YKIRTS on the winter dresses have length- 
S ened. Some are tight, most elegant when they 
are cut into curving sections, as Stiebel’s “tulip” 
skirt, which is cut like an inverted tulip formed 
from two large overlapping petals. Others are 
gored to a neat waistband, crystal pleated, box 
pleated, sun-ray pleated. Molyneux gathers his 
gaily coloured coat-frocks fully all round. Tops 
are cut out to a modest V or narrow wedge and 
are collarless, and the dress often buttons down 
the front. Fine tweed and suiting dresses are 
voked and tubular in neat basket patterns and 
unobtrusive mixtures of neutrals. Black dresses 
in smooth wool are encrusted with black velvet 
or grosgrain above the hips, or are pleated or 
gauged in a band below the waist. Black suit 
jackets are faced and encrusted with black 
velvet or have the pockets slashed to show 
vertical streaks of black velvet. 

Tweeds in pale springlike pastels contrast 
with the magnificent purples and the decorative 
black ensembles shown for the afternoon. Creed 
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Tubular jumper suit in brown worsted with 
Meredith 


horizontal beige bands 
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feature the pajest of ice blues tinged with grey 
for a suit with a jacket cut with a bevelled hem. |) 
line. Digby Morton’s travelling ensemble is pale 
yellow, the colour of ripe corn, and he uses two @ 
weaves entirely in the same shade, a basket 
design and a stripe. He shows a _harebel| 
tweed coat, straight-backed, belted to a neat 
waist in front. Bianca Mosca’s travel coat is in 
pale lime green tweed with tramline stripes in 
coral, made with the deep unpressed pleats in 
the back giving a swing, and pockets so large 
that they are practically side panels. Most tw eed 
coats button to a neat turn-down collar. 

Suits have changed least of all, keep the 
plain outline that sets off the tailor’s craft that is 
essentially unobtrusive. Molyneux shows pastel 
tweed suits in corn colour and dusty pink flec'<ed 
with beige and grey. The outline is absolutely 
trim, plain gored skirts, plain closely-fitting 
jackets, on the long side, with a half belt inlet 
to fit snugly into the small of the back. Where 
the half belt leaves off the belt in the front of the 
skirt begins, finished off by a button either end. 
These neatest of tweeds are shown with fine wool 
crépe blouses, a fabric smooth as suéde, in dove 
grey. Neat turn-down collars open to leave a 
small square bare at the base of the throat; 
sleeves are plain three-quarters length. 

The short jacket re-appears. Digby Morton 
makes it as a full, almost flamboyant tweed gaily 
patterned in broken stripes of lemon and green, 
a jacket that covers the hips and can be worn 
belted or flowing from the shoulders, when it is 
almost as full as a cape. Molyneux shows two 
shorter ones that end above the hipline and 
fasten with one big black button at the neck, 
Double seams make an epaulette effect on the 
shoulder, run down front and back and are 
curved round at the bottom of the jacket. 
Molyneux makes them in lime yellow and Tiger 
Lily orange in smooth velours and puts them 
over tubular black dresses. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 864 : 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
CountTRY 7 > 
not later than the 10. Treads (anagr.) (6) 


closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. &64, 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ 
first post on Thursday, August 22, 1946. 

Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS 
and 5. To retaliate would the ox have to get 
into the kennel? (3, 2, 3, 6) 
“eng 9. Last word of an English king (8) 


. Asneeze might be from a loud nose (8) 





3. A matter of writing or pronunciation (6) 





N almost every community, large 

or small, there is a shop to which 
everyone goes—the local chemist’s. 
People come here for advice, for they 
know that the counsel they will 
receive and the goods they will buy 
will be of real value. Inside the shop 
hangs a certificate showing that the 
owner is a Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, a certificate gained 
only after long apprenticeship and 
strict examination. It proves that 
the chemist is a man of attainments, 
worthy of trust. The fact that chem- 
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and 21. Render Pluto harmless by giving him 
a weapon (6) ‘ 
5. Term as arranged for him (6) 
. Put a ban on one kind of soil for this family 
(7) 
. Bird of prey in part (6) 
21. See 14 across. 
3. American officer flown over here (6) 
27. I pressed (anagr.) (8) 
28. ‘‘From morn to night, my friend.” 
—Christina Rossetti (3, 3 
. It seems to provide secure surroundings t 
settle in (8) 
30 and 31. The cathedral architects (6, 8) 


DOWN 
. He suffered a Marathon defeat (6) 
. Walk after the horse and put your shir 
Py nee 


3. Hunter and author (6) 
. Took warning, he did, by the sound of it 
3. ““My men, like satyrs grazing on the lk 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the — 
— Marlowe 
7. They can be cut, of course, for a gent 
arms (8) 
. Does this bird begin life on the left? (8) 
. Cast a clout : part of a suit, perhaps (7) 
5 and 16. It needs no parson to exorcise a 
ghost (6) 








ists recommend Euthymol Tooth 
Paste is a fine testimony to the 
*xcellence of this dentifrice. 


Name 


Address 


7. It is in the demesne (4, 4) 
. The twelve (8) 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


. Capital offering a final degree (8) 
22. Surroundings (6) 





23. A case of going one higher (6) 
24. Complaint from the moors (6) 
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SOLUTION TO NO. 863. 


DOWN.—1, 


appeared in the issue of August 9, will be announced next week. 
ROSS. 
13, Attend; 15, Dot; 18, Therm; 19, Increment; 22, 
d 35, Bachelor of Arts. 
Rock bottom; 2, 


pic. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


—1 and 3, Roof of the woild; 9, Cote; 10, Groundless; 12, Bi- 
Ordinance; 
24, Cheat; 25, Sea; 26, Gallic; 29, Psalm; 32, Experiment; 33, Stun; 

I ? > 


Outspreads; 4, Formation; 5, Haunt; 
6, Widen; 7, Reel; 8, Dose; 11, Odd man; 14, Ear; 16, Benefactor; 17, State- 
ments; 20, Crescendo; 21, Escape; 23, All; 27, Agree; 28, Limbo; 30, Kerb; 


25. Scarlet and spotted (6) 





The winner of Crossword No. 862 i: 
Mrs. C. H. Collins, 
Anns’ Cottage, 
East Lane, 
West Horsley, Surrey. 
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THE IDEAL METAL FOR 
INDUSTRY &© THE HOME 


INDUSTRY 

Turbine blading, steam valves, Acid taps, Chemical plant, 
liquor pumps, Dyeing machines, food and milk processing 
plant, heat resistant furnace, fittings and mechanisms. 


DOMESTIC 

Architectural details, shop fronts, domestic holloware, spoons, 
forks, bathroom fittings, door furniture, tableware, kitchen 
ware, sinks, cooker and refrigerator fittings, etc. etc. 
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